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Twentieth Century Trends in the 
Education of the Deaf 


By Bessie Pucu 


PRIL 15, 1947, marked the hun- 

A dred and thirtieth anniversary of 

the opening of the first permanent 

school for the deaf in the United States at 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Although the year by year changes in 
schools for the deaf are almost imper- 
ceptible, the cumulative evidence of 
changes during the post-centennial period 
is worthy of note. 


The Entrance Age 


One apparent trend is the lowering of 
the age for admission into schools for 
the deaf. The idea that the mind of the 
deaf child should “lie fallow until the age 
of seven at least”* is no longer tenable. Ac- 
cording to 37 replies to a questionnaire 
sent to 50 residential schools and 12 day 
schools (or those having an enrollment of 
75 or more pupils in 1943), six out of 37 
schools admit children at the age of 3; 
one school admits them at the age of 314; 
five schools set 4 as the minimum age for 
admission; two schools occasionally take 
children at the age of 4; three schools ac- 
cept children at the age of 5; three, at the 
age of 514; and seven occasionally accept 
them at the age of 5. One school uses 
mental maturity rather than chronological 
age as the basis for admission. Only nine 
schools, or 24 per cent, adhere to 6 as the 
minimum age for admission. Several of 
those schools indicated that crowded con- 
ditions prevented the acceptance of chil- 
dren under six years of age. 





*From “The Ninth Year of a Deaf Child’s Life,” 
American Annals of the Deaf, Vol. 79, p. 103. 


The Use of Standardized Tests 

The various testing programs in schools 
for the deaf today constitute another 
change. 

Hearing: Twenty-six out of 38 schools 
test each child’s hearing every year; three 
schools make audiometric tests every other 
year; one school makes an annual test 
only of the younger pupils, doubtful cases, 
and those using hearing aids; three 
schools make yearly retests of the hard-of- 
hearing pupils only; and one school usu- 
ally tests all the children. 

As a result of audiometric testing and 
the improvement of hearing aids during 
recent years, 1936 out of 7922 children, 
or 24.4 per cent of those enrolled in these 
38 schools, have access to hearing aids 
during the entire academic day. There 
are 263 multiple aids and 223 individual 
aids in use. Yet, 3713 pupils, or 46.8 per 
cent, make no use of hearing aids. 

Achievement: Achievement testing is as 
widely practiced as audiometric testing, 
although the number of children tested is, 
of necessity, more limited. Thirty-five out 
of 37 schools use some form of achieve- 
ment test annually. Thirty schools use 
the Stanford Achievement Tests; five use 
Gates’ Reading Test; and two use the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test. Out of 1466 
pupils who took the Stanford Achievement 
Tests, 327, or 22 per cent, made a gain of 
a grade or more in 1942. When con- 
sidered according to separate schools, the 
percentage of pupils gaining a grade or 
more ranged from .09 to .69. The average 
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part of a grade gained in the different 
schools varied from .4 of a grade to .8; 
but in only three schools was the average 
gain less than .6 of a grade. 

Intelligence: Intelligence tests were also 
given in 30 out of the 37 schools in 1942. 
Six schools used only one kind of I.Q. test; 
three used two; nine schools included 
three tests; six used four or more; and six 
schools reported that their tests were given 
at a psychological clinic connected with a 
university or some other educational de- 
partment. The Grace Arthur Performance 
Test, the one most frequently listed, was 
used in 13 schools. The Chicago Non- 
Verbal Test and the Goodenough Drawing 
Test were each given in 7 schools. The 
Ontario School Ability Test and the Pint- 
ner-Paterson Performance Test were each 
used in 6 schools. Six schools gave verbal 
intelligence tests; four using the Stanford 
Binet, and two the Otis Verbal Test. The 
Otis Non-Verbal Test was given in 3 
schools. Other tests reported were the 
Porteus Maze, Kuhlman-Anderson, Pint- 
ner Cunningham (primary), and the Ne- 
braska Test of Learning Aptitude for 
Young Deaf children. 

In 14 schools where 2313 children were 
tested, the mean I. Q.’s obtained ranged 
from 89 to 113. 


The Use of Special Programs 

From the questionnaire, it appears that 
the tendency to differentiate between edu- 
cational programs for the deaf and the 
hearing child is growing less. Thirty-two 
out of 38 schools are guided by a state or 
city course of study in the upper grades. 
Nineteen of these schools have no other 
course of study for the advanced grades, 
but 13 of them have a special course sup- 
plementing the state or city course, espe- 
cially in speech, speech reading, and lang- 
uage development. Five schools have a 
special course of study for the advanced 
grades which is not based upon a public 
school course. 

In the lower grades, 8 schools have only 
the state or city course of study as a guide; 
nine schools have a special course based 
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on a state or city course; fifteen schools 
have a special course not based on state 
or city courses; and six schools have no 
courses of study for the lower grades, 
although two of the six are working on 
them. 


The Use of Special Texts 


The use of text books written by educa- 
tors of the deaf, which was so pronounced 
in the 1924-25 National Survey by Pintner, 
Day, and Fusfeld, is becoming less marked, 
with a few exceptions. Sweet’s First Les- 
sons in English, which was used in 58.2 
per cent of the schools in 1924-25, was 
used in only 14.2 per cent of the schools 
reporting in 1942. The percentage of 
schools using Willoughby’s Direct and In- 
direct Quotations dropped from 44.4 to 
31.4 per cent. Upham’s books, Language 
Drill Stories, Beginner’s Book, and What 
People Do, which were reported in use in 
40.7 per cent of the schools two decades 
ago, were used in 25.7, 22.8, and 37.1 per 
cent of the schools respectively in 1942. 
Upham’s Question Book for Second Year 
Classes dropped from 37.0 to 31.4 per cent. 
Beattie’s First Lessons in Geography felk 
in popularity from 44.4 to 2.8 per cent 
while Stories of America for Little Ameri- 
cans reached the vanishing point, falling 
from 48.1 to 0.0 per cent. Stevenson’s 
Primary Geography also made its exit, al- 
though it was used in 29.6 per cent of the 
schools at the earlier date. 


Two books by teachers of the deaf which 
gained in popularity were Language Stories 
and Drills by Croker, Jones, and Pratt, 
which rose from 81.4 to 85.7 per cent, and 
Smith’s English Phrases and Idioms, which 
increased from 14.8 to 34.3 per cent. Un- 
fortunately, the latter book is now out of 
print. 

One book by a teacher of the deaf, 
Straight Language for the Deaf, which has 
been written since the 1924-25 survey, was 
used in 73.6 per cent of the schools report- 
ing in 1942. 

The trend toward the adoption of books 
written for hearing children is most appar- 


(Continued on page 300) 
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The Telesonic System 
For Theatre and Other Induction Communication 


By Cuarves H. LEHMAN 


the problems of the deafened realize 

the vast number of people who are 
definitely deficient in hearing. This group 
includes not only those who use or need 
hearing aids in their daily routine, but also 
the far greater number who are able to 
carry on their daily activities without the 
use of hearing aids, but who try to con- 
ceal, even from themselves, their hearing 
deficiencies. 

The first permanent Theatrephone instal- 
lations made in motion picture theatres 
were designed and installed by Charles H. 
Lehman in the Warner and Hollywood 
Theatres in New York in 1930. Since then, 
in hundreds of theatres throughout the 
world, Theatrephone installations have been 
made, and thousands of hard-of-hearing 


(Jit those intimately associated with 


theatre loving persons were brought back to. 


the theatre, and with them, their families 
who often stayed away from the theatre 
because ofthe hearing problem. Many 
theatres with hearing aid installations had 
patrons who often drove 20 miles or more 
to reach a theatre with Theatrephone in- 
stallation where they could hear the music 
and the sound of human voices. 

However, installations of the commonly 
used types of Theatrephones have not 
worked out to the complete satisfaction of 
either the theatre operators or the patrons. 
In all of these systems direct connection is 
made with the projection system, with or 
without auxiliary amplifiers. Separate pairs 
of wires are run to certain selected seats 
throughout the theatre, a terminal block is 
installed on the arm of such seats, and to 
these terminals the earphone receivers or 
bone conduction units are plugged in. 

Usually the Theatrephone seats were lo- 
cated where they could be easily be re- 
served for the hard of hearing, and in many 
instances to avoid congestion or traffic flow; 


the seats so selected were so far removed 
from the screen or at such an angle that the 
user, although able to hear the program, 
often had difficulty in seeing with ease and 
comfort. It was often an impossible task, 
during crowded hours of the run of a 
popular play, to keep the wired Theatre- 
phone seats free for hard of hearing patrons 
who indeed might not even call for these 
seats. Then again, even when seats were 
kept available by unusual effort of the 
ushers, the deafened patron was generally 
forced to sit apart from other members of 
his party, which of course tended to lessen 
his enjoyment of the show. 

In any of these systems, if a deafened pa- 
tron desired to be seated during the process 
of a performance, even if a wired seat were 
available, the surrounding patrons were dis- 
turbed and inconvenienced, due to the dif_i- 
culty of finding the plug terminal of the 
Theatrephone in the darkened theatre. 

The patron when leaving also had diff- 
culty in disconnecting the receiver from 
the terminal; during the show he was 
tightly connected to the seat by means of 
the receiver cord, interfering with freedom 
of movement; and there were other prob- 
lems of maintenance and service known to 
the theatre operator which it is not neces- 
sary to enlarge upon herein. 

In 1936 the Multitone Electric Company, 
Ltd., of London, England, one of the lead- 
ing organizations in Europe in the Hearing 
Aid and Electronic fields, solved these vari- 
ous difficulties by their invention of the 
Telesonic system of induction pick-up. 

Installations on this principle, made in 
the Miami Beach theatres and in the British 
Empire Building during the World’s Fair, 
created much favorable comment, many let- 
ters of approval were received from deaf- 
ened users of the systems, and many theatre 


owners and chains were interested in mak- 
a 
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ing further installations, all of which had 
to be refused because of the war. 


In England, where Gaumont-British 
Equipments Ltd. are the distributors of 
Telesonic systems, a great many successful 
installations have been made, but during 
the war most of these systems were dis- 
continued and no new installations were 
made. During the World War the British 
Government used the Telesonic system for 
various purposes where radio installations 
were not indicated. 


The remarkable developments made in 
electronics have made possible the simpli- 
fication and improvement of the Telesonic 
System. The listener is now enabled to 
hear the theatre programs clearly and dis- 
tinctly from any seat in any part of the 
house and even while walking about. The 
user has complete mobility of action; the 
Telesonic Receiver is not plugged into nor 
is it attached to any wired connection or 
seat and only the sounds from the stage are 
heard through it by the user, free of all ex- 
traneous or auditorium noises. There is 
no microphone connected to the Telesonic 
Unit, nor is it a portable hearing aid of the 
usual type. 

The system establishes within the theatre, 
auditorium or selected area a primary mag- 
netic field varying in accord with the speech 
or other sounds projected through the 
sound system, these sounds being picked up, 
supplemented and carried to the user 
through a small portable unit equipped with 
a headphone or ear piece and a regulating 
volume control switch. 

The magnetic field is produced by con- 
necting the output of the electronic ampli- 
fying system through an audio frequency 
amplifier of low impedance, the output of 
which is delivered to a single loop or net- 
work of conductors disposed about the 
auditorium. The system does not add any 
load to nor does it jeopardize the regular 
projection unit in any way, while the extra 
low voltage current flowing through the 
loop precludes any fire hazard. 

The receiving unit is encased in a small 
carrying case about the size of a cigar 
box, and contains a thermionic amplifier 
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with midget vacuum tubes, combined with 
a pick-up search coil, designed to react by 
speech frequency induction with the vary. 
ing magnetic field. The receiving unit has 
a modulating control switch to increase or 
diminish volume, and a light weight disc 
type earpiece or bone conductor. 


Any number of units may be in use at 
any one time without any variation in the 
quality or volume reception had by each 
unit. While in use the unit can be held in 
the lap or placed upon the floor of the 
theatre. The receiving unit is light in 
weight and can be operated by any one with 
but a few operating instructions. 


The loop forming the field is of light 
gauge copper run around the theatre under 
the base boards and aisle carpets, the vari- 
ous loops being placed in series and con- 
nected with the output of the amplifier in 
accordance with installation instructions 
supplied by the company. 

There are several variations possible in 
the loop layout, dependent upon local con- 
ditions, the objective being to arrange the 
loops so that users of the system should 
not be over 30 to 40 feet from some seg- 
ment. 

In addition to its specific application to 
the problems of the hard of hearing, there 
are many potential commercial uses for the 
system: in the home for radio pick-up in 
various parts of the house, in the home or 
factory for alarm and protection purposes, 
inter-communication, signalling, telephone 
pick-up for transcription and recording, 
and various other specialized applications 
which will become apparent as considera- 
tion is given to such commercial uses. 





Safety :—Scientific tests, made by the 
Center for Safety Education at New York 
University, have proved beyond doubt that 
disabled workers, when placed at proper 
jobs, are as free from accidents as their 
able-bodied fellow workers—and probably 
more so. Furthermore, they are more pro- 
ductive, steadier, and less prone to absen- 
teeism.—News Letter, National Council on 
Rehabilitation. 
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view 
‘y | The Deaf and the Hard of Hearing in G 
tty | Ine Deat and the Hard of Hearing in Greece 
/ary- 
‘a By Warren H. GARDNER 
e Or 
dise ISS Helen Varytimidou is on her 
M way home to Greece, after spend- 
e at ing a year studying modern meth- 
the ods of teaching the deaf in the United 
sach States. From Miss Varytimidou, or as the 
d in students at Western Reserve University 
the liked to call her, “Helen of Troy,” was 
ie heard the story of educating the deaf in 
vith Greece. The promising beginnings of a 
program in the middle twenties were 
cht changed into tragedy by the attack of the 
= Italians. The present situation in Greece 
: is one of overcoming the handicaps of the 
ari- ; 
rm devastation by the Germans. 
re In 1924, an orphanage set aside one 
ne room for teaching the deaf. Miss Helen 
Palatidou began with eight children. She 
in was the first_teacher of the deaf in all 





‘ Greece, and received her training at Clarke | 
“ School for the Deaf in Northampton. In | 


7 
By courtesy of Near East Foundation 








a 1928, this class was officially sponsored by | GREEK VILLAGE BURNED BY THE GERMANS. 
* the Near East Foundation, and in 1932 | HOSTELS AND CENTERS WHERE NEF PRO. 
the Greek Government took it over as a / VIDES SPECIAL CARE FOR A FEW. 
re national school for the deaf. In 1938 the 
Pm government built a beautiful four-story was less than one slice a day. The govern- 
he stone building for the exclusive use of the ment health officer instructed the staff to 
in school for the deaf. The first floor was give one spoon of olive oil a day. Miss 
‘i devoted to the kitchen, dining room, play- Helen asserts that this oil saved their lives. 
rooms, and a work shop for woodwork, With the departure of the Germans, fear 
mr painting, embroidery and sewing. The _ was replaced by an effort to find food in 
| second floor had classrooms, and the upper a devastated country. When UNRRA off- 
. two floors were dormitories. Ninety chil- cials ordered to Greece ships filled with 
i dren were in attendance when the Italians supplies and food, happier days came to 
attacked Greece. Casualties of the fighting the school. They still could not have their 
brought immediate demands for treatment building back. Hospital space was too lim- 
facilities. The government converted the ited. But they could plan to bring back the 
new school into a hospital. deaf children from the islands of Greece. 
nd During the German occupation, 45 chil- Miss Belle Greve, the director of UNRRA 
k dren were housed in a single, small home. in Greece, visited the school in 1945 and 
it The space was so limited that the children immediately suggested that one of their 
- slept in their beds and then pushed every- teachers be sent to the United States to 
“3 thing to the wall in order to make room study. Miss Varytimidou was selected for 
y for classes during the day. Food was very ' the long journey on an UNRRA liberty 
f scarce. Soup was made from green tops of ship, which she completed in January, 
: vegetables. They had no milk or butter for 1946. She arrived in Cleveland and began 
. immediately her training under Mrs. 





over two years. When they had bread, it 
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Rachel Dawes Davies at the Cleveland 
Hearing and Speech Center of Western 
Reserve University. 

Miss Helen left at the Greek School four 
teachers. A Mrs. Martino teaches the pri- 
mary classes, Miss Jordanides the fourth 
and fifth grades, Miss Hatsidakes the sixth 
and last grade. Mr. Monastirrotes is the 
gymnasium and language teacher. Mrs. 
Isidorau is the school director. The chil- 
dren who stayed at the school had duties 
of dusting, setting tables, making beds, 
and learning home work. These duties 
are changed monthly. Thirty-five live at 
the school and ten return to their homes 
daily. One of the pupils came from Con- 
stantinople and another from Cyprus dur- 
ing the occupation. 

Not all of the children are totally deaf, 
although no instruments are available to 
determine the degree of deafness. Some can 


hear words spoken softly behind them, but, 


three-fourths are regarded as deaf pupils. 
However, there are no other facilities in 
all of Greece, so the same method is used 
for all, regardless of their residual hearing. 
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MISS VARYTIMIDOU WITH A LITTLE PUPIL AT THE CLEVELAND CENTER 


The education of the children depends 
upon resourcefulness of the teachers, who 
work with very little equipment. Textbooks 
available are meant for the normally hear- 
ing child and not for the deaf. Miss Helen 
had never seen any electric instruments, 
had never seen a personal hearing aid until 
she arrived in Cleveland. She stated that 
hearing horns are used by the hard of 
hearing in Greece. The school has no 


_ piano. 


Children are admitted when six years 
of age and are taught through the sixth 


| grade. The oral method is used. It was 
adopted from the beginning by Miss Pala- 


tidou, who was a very good teacher and 
is now retired. Her students could talk 
plainly “‘so that outsiders could understand 
them,” according to Miss Varytimidou. 
Two other teachers were trained at Clarke 
School, Miss Kyriakides and Miss Tsantile. 
One is married and the other now is & 
private teacher. So the oral method has 
been deeply ingrained in the instruction 


methods of the Greek School. 
(Continued on page 302) 
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Come With Me to the Caribbean 


By Louise NEuscuutz 


EAVING behind 
L Nassau — its 
sapphire - hued 
shores, sparkling 
like prism in the 
sun; its picturesque, performing coin 
divers; its glass-bottomed boats — our 
cruise ship, a day or two later, approached 
Cap Haitien. The contrast in vistas was 
striking. Could this be the same Carib- 
bean? Here were mountains shrouded in 
a mysterious purple haze. The sun glit- 
tered on the water which was no longer 
sapphire-hued, but a deep cobalt-blue. Hur- 
ried little boats dashed here and there in 
preparation for our landing on the mor- 
row. At eight the next morning, as the 
sun began to ascend, tenders conveyed 
half the ship’s list of passengers ashore. 
The other half, much more hardy, had 
departed an hour earlier to visit the great 
Citadel de La Ferriére, one of the world’s 
wonders, part of the excursion to be made 
on horseback or on mules. That proved too 
adventurous for many, particularly for me, 
without normal hearing. 
As we arrived at the wharf, boat-load 





“COULD THIS BE THE SAME CARIBBEAN?” 


Off the boat, on the boat 

And off the boat again. 

From port of dreams to port of dreams 
One cannot paint or pen! 


by boat-load, the 
market place sud- 
denly came to life, 
the whole town 
seemed afoot. The 
basket vendors and souvenir dealers ex- 
pectantly took up their positions along 
the curb. A cruise ship doesn’t come in 
every day, so they have to make the most 
of the occasion. There was more than an 
hour’s time to see something of the town, 
make purchases and, as the heat was tropi- 
cal, to get refreshments. A string of auto- 
mobiles was to take us then to Sans Souci, 
the palace which Henri Christophe, a for- 
mer black slave, built to rival Versailles in 
splendor and grandeur. 

The said Henri Christophe, we gathered 
from books with which the ship’s library 
was stocked (the one of chief interest was 
A Puritan in Voodoo Land, by Edna Taft) 
was the absolute monarch of Haiti from 
1811 to 1820, when he ended his life 
with a golden bullet as he faced a re- 
volt of his people. He is rated as one of 
the most spectacular rulers in the history 
of nations. Sans Souci was the finest of 


—aAuthor unknown 














his several castles; in fact, a gorgeous pal- 
ace that not even earthquakes or typhoons 
could entirely deprive of its stateliness and 
contours. The throne room originally was 
fitted out with gold and silver bullion; 
but “Black Majesty” could neither read nor 
write. The nobles whom he created to sur- 
round his court bore such astounding titles 
as Duke or Count of Lemonade or Marma- 
lade. What a romantic story that might 
have made for the screen! 

Cap Haitien itself, a venerable old town, 
quaint in many aspects, primitive in others, 
offers few attractions to the tourist. I took 
a walk along “Main Street,” where the 
better shops are located, purchased some 
mahogany objects, specialties of the na- 
tives, then stopped at the post office to 
mail a few view cards. French is the lan- 
guage of the country, but the inhabitants 
speak a sort of patois of their own inno- 
vation. 

“Would you like to come sight-seeing 
with me?” I jokingly asked a little white 
girl as I came out of the post office. 

“Pardon, Madame,” replied her father 
in French, “but she speaks only Spanish. 

That proved quite a setback to my ambi- 
tions. I had hoped to get acquainted with 
inhabitants and to learn some of the facts 
about the country first-hand from those 


“WE ENTERED THROUGH A HIGH GATEWAY FACED WITH SENTRY BOXES” 
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who live there, even though I realized that 
I might miss some details by my de- 
pendence on watching their lips. 

The automobiles, outdated models, got 
ready to start from the square near the 
wharf. It was time to depart for Sans 
Souci. Who would ride with whom in 
each car now created some diversion. Those 
of the ship’s passengers who had joined the 
cruise in groups were spared such a dilem- 
ma. But those of us, like myself, who came 
alone were apt to be shuffled together like 
dominoes in remaining seats. Thus I found 
myself in a car with two staid married 
couples occupying the front seat, and two 
chummy young women sharing the back 
seat with me. In order to observe what 
they might be saying, I had to turn my 
head constantly from right to left. At last 
the cavalcade got into motion, the town’s 
square once more assumed a rather de- 
serted appearance, only the palm trees 
along the edge stirred lightly in the breeze 

We rode along a dusty unpaved road. 
On both sides of it, all the way to the vil- 
lage of Milot, there were thatched huts 
covered with palm leaves, each set into its 
owner’s caille. Around it grew sugar cane, 
as well as banana, mango, papaya, and 
breadfruit trees. Hibiscus shrubs with huge 
carmine blossoms thrived everywhere. 
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Except for the noise made by the motors 
of the cars, there seemed hardly any sound. 
Colored people passed us on donkeys, 
loaded to capacity with bunches of bananas, 
huge pineapples, which they held up in 
the hope that we might buy, or other tropi- 
cal fruits. Women balanced heavy bas- 
kets on their heads, or trudged along with 
nude infants on their backs. At a small 
stream other colored women apparently 
did their week’s wash, squatting, beating 
the clothes with crude wooden paddles. 
Here and there appeared blackening ruins 
of brick gates of buildings erected during 
Henri Christophe’s reign. They gave mute 
evidence of a civilization long since gone 
to decay. This past is felt here almost 
physically. 


—) r 


After more than one hour’s drive Milot 
came into view, sprawling at the foot of 
what remains of Sans Souci. The first stop 
was made at Henri Christophe’s Catholic 
Church, a circular edifice with a huge By- 
zantine dome. Here we alighted and fol- 
lowed a lecturer into the church. The walls 
are now bare of much that must have 
adorned them in the early days of his 
reign. There are two primitive altars at 
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which he and his family may have wor- 
shipped. The lecturer explained to the 
ship’s passengers their historical signifi- 
cance, which I was unable to follow; but 
as I had acquainted myself with the neces- 
sary facts by studying the volumes avail- 
able on shipboard, I did not greatly miss 
these explanations. But one could not help 
wondering what Catholicism meant to the 
natives of Haiti who still practice Voodoo- 
ism. It is the only form of worship they 
appreciate—possibly a reversion to type of 
these people of African origin. 

We entered the ruins of Sans Souci 
through a high gateway faced with sentry 
boxes, ascended a terrace backed by 
Roman-looking columns, climbed worn 
stone steps, stopped near fountains, now 





HENRI CHRISTOPHE’S CHURCH, WITH THE RUIN OF S“NS SOUCI ABOVE IT 


dry, which in their day must have poured 
forth gurgling streams of water. In one 
of the courtyards we came across the stone 
bust of Henri Christophe’s “two-faced 
woman who fooled him”; but as her fea- 
tures are partly worn away by the ravages 
of time and her nose was shot away by a 
souvenir hunter, it was hard to determine 
what had been her chief attraction to him 


(Continued on page 284) 
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GOOD many of the children in this 
A pencil group are the so-called 

“rubella babies’”—babies born deaf, 
or partially deaf, because their mothers had 
German measles during the early months 
of pregnancy. Letters from some of these 
mothers, published in April 1946, described 
children with many similarities—children 
who were “little bundles of nervous en- 
ergy,” slender, wiry little children, with a 
marked lack of interest in food and a ten- 
dency to sleep poorly. 

It is interesting to hear from some of 
these boys and girls after a year, and to 
note their own and their mothers’ progress. 
Several new members are welcomed also. 


Occupations for Active Children 


Richard, now about three and a halj 
years old, has an inquiring mind and must 
be kept actively engaged as a preventive 
for disobediance. 

We all seem amazed that our children 
are similar in many ways. They all are 
difficult to discipline, feed and teach. They 
all have temper tantrums, they bite and they 
abound with energy. Perhaps these things 
should tell us that they are more nearly 
normal than we allow ourselves to believe. 
Dr. Gesell says that all children pass 
through different stages of behavior with 
varying results. 

Richard is quite a problem now, for he 
too is very disobedient. Somehow I feel 
that he might not be too difficult if he were 
normal in hearing. There is no problem of 
disobedience if he is playing with other 
children because then he is absorbed in his 
play. If a mother complains that a child, 
when kept indoors, is unmanageable, it is 
partly due to the fact that she is not provid- 
ing outlets for curiosity and energy. When 
Richard is forced to remain indoors be- 
cause of nasty weather, I provide him with 
paste, blunt scissors and colored paper. 
He will sit quietly for half an hour, at least, 
with this absorbing occupation. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


A Group of Letters from Roundabout Nineteen 


I can now feed him as I see fit and have 
met with surprising success. He sits down 
before his table at mealtime without any 
fuss and eats whatever is put before him. 
This has given me confidence to deal with 
other important problems as they arise. 

When Richard says ma-ma he under- 
stands that he is talking about me. He will 
point to my picture and call my name. He 
has begun to mouth words and seems very 
anxious to speak. The teachers at school 
claim that he is more attentive, too. 

He has learned to ride his bicycle so well 
that he is a menace to pedestrians. Al- 
though at first he was reluctant to go into 
the water at the beach because of the omi- 
nous waves, he soon overcame that fear. He 
loved playing in the sand and did so for 
hours at a time without a whimper and with 
never a side glance at anyone but the chil- 
dren who played with him. 

Although he had a slight heart murmur 
at birth, the doctor has now given me the 
good news that it is no longer audible. 
This was an ailment he had in common 
with several other rubella babies. I won- 
der if it will clear up in them, too. 


E. M., New York 


The Street-Crossing Problem 

Prillanne is another little three-and-a- 
half-year-old. She has some usable hearing 
which her mother, a former kindergarten 
teacher, is helping to cultivate. 

In the last two months Prillanne’s all- 
around behavior has improved immensely. 
She sleeps right through the night, too, ex- 
cept for an occasional bad time. She is eat- 
ing much more than she did, and for the 
last two weeks has actually eaten small por- 
tions of vegetables. 

Prillanne does not take a nap now but 
she and I lie down for an hour after lunch 
and quietly look at books and magazines. 
Since she won’t sleep, I feel that this rest 
at least affords relaxation and a quiet hour 
for her and, for that matter, for me too. 
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I have conquered the street-crossing 
problem. Prillanne stops at every corner 
and looks carefully both ways. If there is 
a car anywhere in sight, we wait. When all 
is clear, she nods her head, takes my hand 
and we cross over. I waited fifteen minutes 
one day to cross the main highway here. 
There was no light and the road, being 
rather straight at that point, showed cars at 
quite a distance. Prillanne would not cross 
until the road was clear in both directions. 
I was very pleased with this, although it 
was a tiresome fifteen minutes. She even 
waits for bicycles. 

Prillanne has begun to play with dolls. 
She’s very realistic about feeding her doll, 
taking her to the bathroom, spanking her 
and rocking her. She talks away to her 
and scolds her and her scolding voice is so 
natural that you would vow she was saying 
words. It sounds like voices you hear at 
a distance when you get the tone but not 
the actual words. Perhaps that is how our 
voices sound to her. She has a great deal 
of inflection. 

She now says hot, mil (milk), mo 
(more), mow (meow), ba-ba, oh, ah, moo 
(cow), no, ma-ma, all gone and wow-wow 
(dog). Whenever she sees a plane she 
makes a noise like a plane. She also has a 
special noise she makes for a tower or tall 
chimney. Where she got it, I don’t know, 
but whenever we hear it we know that she 
sees a chimney or a tower. 


E. P. R., Mass. 


A Good Vocabulary 


Irene, just past three, has been attending 
the Rochester School for the Deaf. 


The daily schedule has changed greatly 
for Irene and me, for she is going to 
school now and I have gone back to my 
library work. I think that we are both hap- 
pier for the change. Irene is just delighted 
each morning as we drive up to the Roches- 
ter School for the Deaf. There are seven- 
teen children in the class, with two regular 
teachers in addition to the speech teacher, 
who spends about ten minutes each day 
with each child in speech-preparation work. 


Irene is learning much at school—such 
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things as taking turns and sharing, washing 
and toileting, better eating habits, and get- 
ting along with other people. The school 
day lasts from nine until three-thirty, with 
a long nap right after lunch. 


For speech work the teacher uses an 
amplifier which carries her voice through 
earphones to the child. As yet Irene has 
not given voice, although she tries very 
hard and can imitate the formation of many 
words on her lips. 


Audiometer tests made at school showed 
a ninety per cent and one hundred per cent 
loss in her left and right ears respectively. 
That is a much poorer record than our 
otologist’s test made a few months ago. We 
realize, of course, that audiometer tests at 
this early age cannot be accurate. 


Irene’s speech reading includes seventeen 
words now, some the result of training at 
school and some I can claim credit for. 
These are her words: water, no, yes, hot, 
cold, noon, pepper, shoe, baby, toe, run, 
jump, bow, toilet, hat, car, ride. Shortly 
after she started going to school she did 
a lot of babbling. Of late there isn’t much 
of that. The teacher, too, has trouble get- 
ting Irene to watch her lips, just as I do, 
but she listens with the earphones at school 
better than over our radio. 


Irene is very proficient at jig-saw puz- 
zles. We are using the twenty-five-piece 
puzzles now. 


A. L. G., New York 


Don’t Push or Pull a Deaf Child 


It was difficult to show Brian, a year or 
two ago, what he was being asked to do, 
so the parents often tugged at him as a 
means of getting him started, but he re- 
sented it. He has been attending the Day 
School for the Deaf at Portland, Ore., and 
his understanding has greatly improved. 

Brian certainly likes school and the long 
rides each way. We have to make four 
trips of six miles each to take him and 
bring him home. We are living in a terri- 
ble housing project, with a coal stove, but 
Brian thinks everything is wonderful. 

We used to have such a problem of dis- 
cipline with him. Believe it or not, he has 
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been a wonderful child the last few months. 
I don’t know whether he has grown up or 
whether I have. 

I believe that one of the major factors 
of his bad behavior and tantrums was our 
tugging at him or pulling him when we 
wanted him to do something. Now we 
show him what we want done and tell him 
all about it and never touch him except to 
help or to love him. He was building up a 
strong resentment to being pushed and 
pulled. 

Brian wears his hearing aid when in the 
house. We have a new small one and he 
certainly likes it and always wants it put 
on him. He wants to wear it to school, but 
that would cause the teacher some trouble, 
no doubt. I can’t say that it has helped his 
speech any because, as yet, he has very 
little. The aid just makes him conscious of 
sound and he understands commands 
spoken behind his back. He is much quiet- 
er when wearing the aid; he seems to listen 
more. I really don’t see how we got along 
without it. An ear specialist in Portland 
told me no possible harm could be done to 


Brian’s ears by having him wear the aid. 
L. P., Oregon 


Parents Learning Lip Reading 
In order to understand what four-year- 
old Kent must encompass in the way of 
lip reading instruction, these parents are 
taking weekly lessons themselves. 


Kent, who will be four in April, started 
to Hawthorne, the Oakland (California) 
Day School for the Deaf, last September. 
His progress has been beyond our expecta- 
tions. It was so hard for me to do formal 
work with him, but from the very first he 
has been cooperative and responsive at 
school. So far he has just been going from 
nine until twelve, but I think soon he will 
take his lunch and stay until two. 

His lip reading vocabulary is really too 
long to list. He thrills us every day with 
new things he understands. His speech con- 
sists of the following words: Mama, bye- 
bye, hat, ball, up, come (minus the k 
sound), bow, baby, bird, thumb, arm, eye, 
all thu (all through). He tries to say every- 
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thing, and many words he forms perfectly 
but uses no voice. 

I am very fortunate in my husband’s at- 
titude toward the whole situation. The 
mother of one of the little girls in Kent’s 
class asked me one day what I did to make 
him take such an interest. He is just 
naturally that way. He has never had an 
opportunity to do any formal work with 
Kent, but he always spends as much time 
as he can possibly spare in reading his 
books to him, drawing for him, or play- 
ing with him. He visits school as often as 
he can, and is almost as thrilled with the 
other children’s progress as with Kent’s. 

We have both been attending a lip read- 
ing class once a week, given for our P.T.A. 
It is fascinating and makes us realize what 
our children have to contend with. 


G. M., California. 


A Good Lip Reading Game 

Laura Jane, just turned six, has usable 
hearing and attends a kindergarten class 
with children who have normal hearing. 

Laura Jane will be six in May and is 
still attending kindergarten. We believe 
she will be able to continue in this same 
school ( a public school) when she is older. 
The teachers understand her and treat her 
as nearly like the others as possible. When 
they speak directly to her she responds cor- 
rectly. Lately she has repeated short verses, 
after the teacher, before the class. Her 
longest sentences are made up of four or 
five words but are not used as often as three 
or four word ones. 

Just now we are in the question stage. 
Each time she wants to know something she 
asks, “What’s that?” If the telephone rings, 
a noisy car passes, or some one dresses to 
go out, she asks, “What’s that?” until we 
explain it to her satisfaction. I am teach- 
ing her how to ask things correctly. 

A game we play is very much like “hide 
the thimble.” It improves Laura Jane’s 
speech because we play it by telling her 
where the thimble is-hidden. She will look 
around, saying, “Where is it?” We say, for 
example, Under the chair, By the table, On 

(Continued on page 292) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


HEN I am reading a book that 

W interests me, I have very little self 

restraint. If I become really ab- 
sorbed, not death nor taxes nor trains nor 
meals nor impending engagements can drag 
me from it. I can read standing up, I can 
read crouched on the floor with both my 
legs sound asleep. I can read on a plane 
going over high mountains, with a book 
in one hand and an oxygen tube in the 
other; and I can read in the caboose of a 
freight train with the cars banging to- 
gether like a collision at every stop or 
start. Perhaps I should add that, during 
the days I rode freight trains, I was ad- 
dicted to Frank A. Munsey and Horatio 
Alger. I am not sure I could read Proust 
in such a situation; nevertheless, reading 
is a necessary function in my life, quite as 
important as eating, and almost as essential 
as breathing. 

This morning I awoke rather early, and 
picked up a book that had come to me in 
the mail a few days previously, “Three 
Came Home,” by Agnes Newton Keith. I 
thought I would read a bit before it was 
time to get up; but I became enthralled 
by the story almost as soon as I had read 
half the first page. I knew the author from 
her fascinating “Land Below the Wind,” 
so was prepared for good and honest writ- 
ing, but this book had me breathless. I 
read on past my getting-up time, and past 
my breakfast time—it was a holiday, so 
this was no sin, but there were a lot of 
things I needed to do. I read through 
breakfast, and I read through the whole 
morning, without doing any of the fifty 
or more jobs | had planned. 

It is a terrible and a beautiful book. It 
is terrible because it is an authentic and 
articulate account of the author’s experi- 
ences during three and a half years in a 
Japanese prison camp; but it is beautiful 
because it gives you a resurgent faith in 
human integrity and courage. 

This woman, and those who were with 


her, went through weeks and months and 
years of physical and mental torture. She 
knew all the dread and terror of imprison- 
ment and persecution, all the misery of 
hope deferred. She was starved, assaulted, 
beaten, humiliated in every possible way, 
physically and mentally; but through it all 
her spirit remained unbroken, and she 
developed an extraordinary sense of values. 
She learned to hate, with a bitter, increas- 
ing hatred; and she unlearned that lesson, 
too. “I was sick of hatred in any form,” 
she writes, “turned either upon me or on 
somebody else.” And when the Americans 
and the Australians finally came, and the 
prisoners were liberated, she was able to 
regard with cool detachment the Japanese 
commandant, a small, arrogant man who 
had tyrannized over them all and had at 
least connived at the physical torture in- 
flicted on her, whether or not he ordered 
it. She was even a little sorry for him by 
that time, “because he was so alone.” 

The book tells a truthful story of the 
dreadfulness of prison camp, but it re- 
mains a clear sighted, well balanced book, 
and the author is never hysterical. “In 
this weighing of a Japanese military man, 
I consider two things. First that all these 
horrors which I have described are war, 
which itself is a matter of life and death. 
War is the acceptance of suffering and 
atrocity, and the sacrifice of decency and 
good thinking. War itself is the crime 
against humanity. When we accept war, we 
accept war crime; we then have no grounds 
to complain.” 

It is not a tragic story. It is exciting 
and wonderful, and there is humor in it, 
and much humanity. And as I said, it 
renews your faith in the human spirit. 


There Are Good Stepmothers 


And since I am talking of the goodness 
and the greatness of this woman, I should 
like to tell about another woman whom I 
met briefly a few days ago. I think of her 
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in the same connection because of what 
a friend of mine said about her. “It makes 
you feel good,” she said, “to know that 
there are such people in the world.” This 
other story is also true, and I did not read 
it in a book. Perhaps I should not tell it, 
as I have no one’s permission to do so, but 


it should be told. 


To a teacher of the deaf, part of whose 
job is to give hearing tests and intelligence 
tests to deaf children, there came one day, 
not long ago, a woman and a little girl. 
The woman was well and expensively 
dressed, and extremely attractive, young, 
with smooth black hair and deep, intelli- 
gent eyes. The child was eleven years old, 
and very deaf. She had had, the woman 
said, only about fifteen months of inter- 
rupted schooling, through several sessions 
of a state school for the deaf. The woman 
was married to the child’s father. The 
child’s own mother, who had been awarded 
custody of the little girl after the divorce, 
had remarried and had had several babies 
in quick succession. To her, the child 
was only a convenient, unpaid seryant, so 
she withdrew her from school at intervals, 
to take care of her half brothers and sis- 
ters, in spite of the fact that the school 
reports spoke in high terms of the little 
girl’s intelligence and ability. 

The stepmother had heard of this little 
girl, and, from the father’s description, 
had thought she was feeble minded. How- 
ever, information came to her that the 
child had good mentality, but was very 
deaf, and almost without education. 
Against the father’s wishes, she pursued 
her inquiries, until she learned that the 
child was about to be taken to Japan as 
a nurse for the newest baby in the family, 
and that apparently nothing further was 
to be done about her education. The step- 
mother took a plane for San Francisco, 
located the child, and, to make everything 
certain, arranged to adopt her legally. 

She then proceeded to learn everything 
she possibly could about the education of 
the deaf, and began to plan how best she 
could make up to the child for the neglect 
of years. The responsibility was not hers; 
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but she assumed it. She could easily have 
refrained from learning anything about 
the child; but she went to the trouble of 
finding out; and then she did something 
about it. Here, again, is a reason for re- 
newed faith in humanity. As my friend 
said, “It makes you feel good.” 


Are Bookplates Personal? 


Ever since I published my wail about 
trying to find a bookplate, I’ve been get- 
ting letters about bookplates. The writers 
all take pains to tell me about their book- 
plates, while insisting that my ideas on the 
subject are dumb. Here is one protest: 


Dear Molly: 

I was proud to appear in your column, 
but your remarks about bookplates knocked 
me flat as a pancake, What do you mean, 
woman, by saying my plate isn’t “per- 
sonal?” Honest Injun, it is personal to 
me. In the first place, it was made for use 
exclusively in my art library. I don’t paste 
it into murder mysteries or biographies, 
or international political books, or any- 
thing except art books. And in common 
with others who are professionally involved 
in art, I think the nude form of a woman 
(at its best, of course, which is seldom) 
is the most beautiful and most artistic of 
objects. My favorite nude is Giorgione’s 
“Sleeping Venus,” but she is horizontal, 
which is the wrong way for a book plate. 
So I chose Ingres’ “La Source,” because 
she is beautiful and vertical, and I selected 
a remark by an artist that perfectly re- 
flects my viewpoint—“Art is a by-product 
of the artist’s reaction to life.’ And my 
brother, a fine draughtsman, made the pen 
drawing from Ingres’ painting; but be- 
cause he thought the lady was too fat, he 
“reduced” her about 25 pounds, so he said, 
and gave her a more intelligent expression 
than the original has. Now what could 
be more personal than this? 

I certainly don’t kid myself that “La 
Source,” with her luscious curves, repre- 
sents me; but I contend with equal firm- 
ness that neither do Alice in Wonderland, 
Huckleberry Finn, Buffalo Bill et al., rep- 
resent you. For me to select something | 
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have seen and liked is just as representative 
of me, as for you to select something you’ve 
read and liked. In other words, I do not 
agree that intellectual appeal is more valid 
than aesthetic appeal. It all depends on the 
the person appealed to. See what I mean? 

My dear Molly, I’m proud of your artist 
friend, who tried but failed to draw the 
ex-libris you conceived and described. If 
he had succeeded in doing it, I] would have 
known he was no artist. Your ideas belong 
in a mural painting, preferably one occu- 
pying a wall of the Concourse in Grand 
Central Station. Don’t think I didn’t ad- 
mire your cultivated and charming no- 
tions. But Raphael, Titian and Leonardo 
in collaboration could never have carried 
them out. 

Just the same, Molly, whenever I see 
one of your letters in the mail, I go up and 
don my best hostess gown, take a bottle of 
champagne off the ice, settle down in a 
Louis Quinze chair, and read it artistically 
under a rose quartz lamp. Your letters are 
never hastily perused on street car or bus. 

And I very much enjoy the letters you 
publish from young Mr. Michael Eagar 
of England. He sounds like a legendary 
Englishman, the. kind you read about in 
fine old novels, but don’t often meet. Those 
I meet are handsome and polished, but | 
have never succeeded in cracking the ice 
surrounding them, so I never find out what 
they’re really like. 

FLORENCE S. BERRYMAN 


Well, in spite of all those fine compli- 
ments about my letters, I refuse to back 
down in the matter of bookplates. Some 
day I shall find an artist who will sketch 
my book road for me, multum in parvo, 
the way I see it in my mind, and then I 
shall place a: reproduction of it on this 
page, to show everybody. 


What Books Have Influenced You? 


I have had several letters in response to 
the question, “What books have influenced 
your life?” Rose Feilbach, of the Washing- 
ton Hearing Society, says some of those 
which had a profound and lasting effect on 
her were Quo Vadis, by Sienkiewicz, Ro- 
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mance of Leonardo da Vinci, by Merej- 
kowski, and Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Peggy Hance, whom I quoted in the 
May Mail Box, says quite frankly that 
she read all the Alger books during her 
teen age years (so did I) and that other 
best beloveds were the Andrew Lang Fairy 
Books—the Blue Fairy Book, the Green 
Fairy Book, the Yellow Fairy Book, etc. 
She writes: 

As in the Alger books, virtue always 
triumphed in the end, and everything came 
out right—all the good people lived hap- 
pily ever after. Am I wrong in thinking 
that constant devouring of these stories, 
reading them over and over, sort of in- 
grained in me the feeling that life was 
like that—no matter what happened, in 
the end we'd all live happily ever after? 
I still feel like that, no matter if the world 
does seem about to turn upside down and 
fall to pieces. It isn’t just insipid Polly- 
anna optimism, either; it’s a firm and 
fervent faith in the powers that be. 

Molly, why don’t you write a piece 
about those of us—too many, alas!—who 
expect other people to treat us with spe- 
cial consideration because we can’t hear 
perfectly? I’ve heard more than one hard 
of hearing person remark in an injured 
tone, “We should have special considera- 
tion because of our hearing loss.” This 
always makes me see red. I don’t want 
to have special, tender treatment. I want 
to be. as nearly normal as possible, and 
that means good hard treatment with 
knocks now and then, such as everybody 
experiences. | doubt if we get any more 
knocks than other people. It’s the treat- 
ment you expect that you generally get. 

MarcarReET HANCE 


I’m with you all the way, Peggy, as re- 
gards the hard of hearing who ask special 
treatment; and, like you, I doubt that we 
get many more knocks than other people. 
My plan, if I have had a plan, has been 
to face up to the knocks, and forget them 
speedily. So far as I can recall, the only 
favors I’ve ever asked of the public have 
been involved in a bitter, unrelenting and 


(Continued on page 288) 
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Preparing the Hard of Hearing Child 
to Compete With the Outside World 


By ExvizaBeTH M. HAsKINs 


I has been two years since that day my 
| little girl first heard the telephone ring. 

She was three and a half years old then, 
and that was a few months after she had 
tests to determine the amount of residual 
hearing. She was a victim of the German 
Measles epidemic of 1941. When I found 
she had about 50% loss in hearing, I 
began immediately to do all I could to de- 
velop what remained. In an article in the 
Votta Review, “Making Non-Functional 
Hearing Function,”* I gave a day by day 
account of the first month’s training. There 
were many discouraging days during those 
first months, but finally we began to see 
results and as time went on the progress 
became greater. 

I enrolled with the John Tracy Clinic and 
followed their correspondence course for 
a year. It was very helpful in teaching 
discipline, adjustment in the home and 
society, as well as speech and sense train- 
ing. It gives a definite program to follow 
and on which to expand. During the time 
we used this course, Maryanne gained a 
vocabulary of about 300 words. 

After we finished the Tracy Course, I had 
to fall back on my own ideas more or less. 
There have been many things we have 
found helpful during the two years and 
I would like to pass them on to other moth- 
ers who have the same problem. I find 
so much encouragement and help from the 
Votta Review that I would like to con- 
tribute this, in the hope that through it 
I might be of help to someone else. 

When Maryanne began to use some 
words, I emphasized continually the use 
of “thank you,” “please,” “I’m sorry,” and 
“excuse me,” until they have come so 
naturally with her she seldom has to be 
prompted any more. To me these are the 


*May, 1945. 


fundamentals of a winning personality and 
they are the hard of hearing child’s 
greatest asset in mixing with the outside 
world as well as making a more pleasing 
personality in the home. How well I know 
the feeling a mother has when she has to 
explain, “My child doesn’t hear well; that 
is why she doesn’t talk.” Almost auto- 
matically a person will then pat the child 
and say, “You poor darling, what a pity,” 
and the child will hang its head. But if 
the child has said “thank you” in return 
for something given it, that same person 
will just as quickly say, “What a nice little 
girl,” and the child will just beam. These 
children quickly sense the attitudes of peo- 
ple, and they need praise rather than sym- 
pathy. 

Another important factor in developing 
their personality is giving them all the op- 
portunity possible of associating with hear- 
ing children so that they will develop nor- 
mal habits. It is wise to steer away from 
children with speech defects. My little girl 
was playing with a little girl who stuttered, 
and before I realized it Maryanne was say- 
ing “I-I-I.” She has not played with the 
child for about four months now, but still 
has not entirely overcome the habit. Last 
fall she entered kindergarten with hearing 
children and it has had remarkable effects. 
She has learned colors, some numbers and 
ABC’s. She has learned to do cut work, 
finger painting, water coloring and draw- 
ing. She uses a hearing aid during story 
hour and her teacher reports she shows 
intent interest. She has been able to tell 
me herself several things they do at school. 

I have just had a recording made of 
talking with her as we look through some 
of her picture books. I wanted this to com- 
pare, say a year from now, to determine 


(Continued on page 296) 
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A Visit to Norma 


By Martin L. A. STERNBERG 


E awoke. It was a strange room, 
white all over. The walls, the ceil- 
ings, even the bed. A wave of 

fright overtook him. Where was he? Then 
he remembered: the taxi ride, Dad assur- 
ing him that they were only going to visit 
Norma in the hospital. And he had shiv- 
ered, not so much with cold as with fright 
when, at the hospital, they carried him 
into a large, white-tiled room with a table 
in the middle. The nurse, smiling in a 
manner that somehow he had not liked, 
began to undress him. She had made him 
feel younger than seven, and he had re- 
sented this. And then Dad left the room 
with Mom, and Mom had been crying 
softly when she left. Then he had been 
scared. No, he was not in the hospital to 
visit Norma. They had tricked him. He 
hated them! The loathing, the blind, child- 
ish hate, was fanned to active rebellion by 
the sickly stench of the room. He kicked, 
he screamed and fought and bit—and then 
night. 

He fled through space with a systematic 
ease, on a premeditated course. Every- 
thing was correct, right. Nothing was 
wrong. Only a slight pressure on his back 
—somewhere near the base of the spine. 
Perhaps his seat was not made for him. 
He adjusted his position, but the pressure 
turned to a persistent, dull pain. He de- 
cided to leave well enough alone. And he 
flew on, on the charted course, and every- 
thing was fine, only the seat which was 
not made for him... . 

* * * 

The room was very white, hospital- 
white. Then he knew where he was. He 
tried to sit up. A sharp, hot pain bolted 
through him, throwing him back on his 
pillow in agony. It had its source in the 
small of his back. His head began to 
whirl. A ringing began in his ears; it rose 
to a metallic crescendo. A heavy sense of 
nausea settled down upon him. Its clammy 
blanket covered his trembling frame. He 


retched—violently and thoroughly. The 
hot vomit spewed out of his upturned 
mouth in cycles, as lava from a troubled 
volcano. It stuck to his cheek, to his 
moist, pulsating neck. It settled in a thick 
pool on the starched sheet, and proceeded 
to eat its way into the mattress underneath. 
He lay utterly spent. Was he to die? But 
the thought of death did not frighten him. 
He was too weak, too sick, too tired, to 
care. He sank into a coma again. 

Downstairs the surgeons were conferring. 
In front of them, on the table, lay the 
medical records of Norma and Michael 
Isaacs. Under the austere letterhead, 
“Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center— 
The Babies Hospital,” was typed, “Clinical 
Diagnosis: Meningitis, Cerebro-spinal; 
Condition: Grave; Prognosis: Guarded.” 

“The girl seems to be taking it fairly 
well; she'll be all right. It’s the boy we 
must watch,” the head surgeon was saying. 

“Do you mean...” 

“Yes, he’s losing his hearing—fast,” Dr. 
Poindexter said. “Already the loss is 
severe. The meningococcus is attacking the 
auditory nerve in earnest.” 

“It’s time for another lumbar puncture, 
Doctor,” a nurse said from the door. 

The days passed slowly for Michael. Al- 
ways the killing pain in his back. Would 
they never leave him alone? Every half- 
hour, day and night, they took him to a 
room down the hall, where they did some- 
thing to his back. His head had cleared, 
and the noises in his ears had ceased for 
a while afterward, only to return with re- 
newed persistence. And then another trip 
to the room down the hall. Many times he 
had asked the nurse to make them stop that 
noise next door, but she never did and he 
hated her for this. 

And then Dad and Mom came. For the 
first time, then, Michael realized that he 
could not hear. Dad spoke, but made no 
sound with his voice. Only his lips made 


(Continued on page 298) 
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In the Books and Magazines 


The Mueller-Walle Method of Lip Reading 


for the Hard of Hearing. By Martha E. 

Bruhn. M. H. Leavis, Publisher, Boston. 

Sixth Edition. Cloth, 114 pp. Price, $3.00. 

The new, revised edition of Miss Bruhn’s 
lip reading text book will be welcomed 
by many persons. After nearly fifty 
years, her method is still vital and pro- 
gressive. All the teachers who have used 
former editions of her work until the 
books fell to pieces with being used so 
much, will be glad to have new copies; 
and all the hard of hearing who have re- 
cently come to the study of lip reading 
will be glad to have a book they can use 
with or without a teacher. Miss Bruhn’s 
book is useful not only to trained in- 
structors, but to the hard of hearing who 
must feel their way with untrained help. 
It explains lip reading in simple terms. 
It offers a clear and definite exposition 
of the process by which a hard of hearing 
person learns to recognize speech as seen 
and not heard; and it presents in orderly 
sequence and in definite arrangement the 
basic combinations of consonants and 
vowels that make up the visible movements 
of speech. 


The text has been revised and con- 
densed. The original thirty-six lessons 
have been cut to twenty-six, and the ex- 
position has been clarified; but the method 
remains the same. 

Everyone who has taught or practiced 
lip reading knows that it is not an ob- 
jective thing, to be examined and studied 
and committed to memory; it is a sub- 
jective process. Nevertheless, there is a 
physical act involved, and a mental ap- 
proach, and it is the simplification of this 
mental approach that has always seemed 
to me the essence of Miss Bruhn’s 
method. Nobody can get around the fact 
that learning to read lips is a matter of 
practice, and anything that makes that 
practice easier is a help. Miss Bruhn’s 
book gives exactly that help. 

—HArrieET Monracue. 


Auditory Problems in Education, a Collec. 
tion of Papers. Published by Curriculum 
Laboratory Publications, Claremont Col- 
lege, Calif., 1945. 62 pp., mimeographed. 
With the help of a generous grant-in-aid 

from the Columbia Foundation, Claremont 

College offered in its 1944 Summer Session 

a workshop for the study of aural prob- 

lems in education. Leadership was provided 

by Mr. Willard B. Hargrave, Executive 

Director of the Auricular Foundation, Inc., 

Los Angeles, and by Miss Sarah Apperson, 

Ph.D., Psychologist for the John Tracy 

Clinic, Los Angeles. 


Based on the assumption that impaired 
hearing interferes with the normal pro- 
cesses of aural reading, the seven papers 
in this collection were designed to stimulate 
greater interest in the hearing phases of 
learning. They deal with the following sub- 
jects: Comparison of the Aural and Visual 
Aspects of Reading: Eugenics of Deafness 
as Related to Education; The Classroom 
Teacher and the Hard of Hearing Child; 
The Responsibility of the Speech Reading 
Teacher in the Educational Program for 
the Child with Impaired Hearing; The Ap- 
proach to Hearing Conservation from the 
Public Health Standpoint; Conducting a 
Hearing-Testing Program with a 4-A 
Audiometer. 

The Vermont School Guide on Hearing, pre- 
pared by State of Vermont, Department 
of Education, The Diocesan Superinten- 
dent of Schools of the Burlington Diocese, 
and the Vermont Association for the 
Crippled, Inc. Issued by the Vermont As- 
sociation for the Crippled, Inc. 

This is an excellent compilation of in- 
formation pertaining to the conservation of 
hearing among children in the public 
schools and the problems and handling of 
the hard of hearing child in the public 
school. The text is accompanied by charts, 
questionnaires, sample tests and an index of 
Suggested Readings. Though inexpensively 
published, mimeographed and bound in a 
loose-leaf type folder, it is substantial 
enough to endure class room handling. 


| 
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Our Miscellany 


Camp for Hard of Hearing 

Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Corgan (the latter of 
the staff of the School of Speech, North- 
western University) have announced the 
opening of Camp Hiawatha for hard of 
hearing boys and girls, at Lake Ontonagon, 
Michigan. Instruction will be given in 
speech correction, lip reading and auditory 
training, in addition to hiking, swimming, 
canoeing and campcraft, and sports. Sturdy 
log-cabins along the lake shore will accomo- 
date twenty-five children. For information, 
address: Mrs. E. M. Corgan, Hearing 
Laboratory, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 





Summer Courses 

Southwest Texas State College an- 
nounces its second Annual Workshop in 
Special Education which is to include ses- 
sions on hard of hearing children, includ- 
ing a demonstration of the clinical type 
audiometer. The workshop is a three hour 
unit with the same credit value, open to 
graduate students, though some others will 
be included by special permission. Ad- 
dress: Dr. Leland S. Burgum, Southwest 
Texas State College, San Marcos, Texas. 

Courses in voice and diction, phonetics, 
the anatomy and physiology of the vocal 
mechanism, speech correction, and hear- 
ing and deafness are given by the North- 
western University Department of Speech 
Correction and Audiology. For full infor- 
mation address Dr. James H. McBurney, 
Dean of the School of Speech, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, has opened a new “Divi- 
sion of Special Education,” which will 
train teachers, supervisors and administra- 
tors of special classes and special educa- 
tion divisions for public school systems 
and state schools for the seriously handi- 
capped; train non-medical technicians and 
consultants who contribute to the educa- 
tion of exceptional children; dispense 
clinical services to children and adults 


having academic, vocational, psychological 
or sensory perception problems. 

The New York State College for Teach- 
ers at Buffalo announces new curricula for 
training teachers in the education of 
Handicapped Children, including courses 
in speech correction and the education of 
hard of hearing children. Upon grad- 
uation, each student meeting the require- 
ments in a field of specialization will be 
certified by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education to teach not only in 
his chosen special area but also in the 
elementary grades. A student majoring 
in special education may select only one 
field in which to concentrate. For further 
information write to Dr. M. H. Fouracre, 
New York State College for Teachers, 
Buffalo 9, New York. 

The University of Wisconsin includes a 
course in Hearing Rehabilitation in its 
summer session, the course being a treat- 
ment of auditory training, speech reading, 
and speech training in the rehabilitation 
of the defective in hearing. This course 
carries three credits, meeting five days 
each week. Address: Dept. of Speech, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

The University of North Carolina an- 
nounces its teacher education program in 
Special Education to begin June 12 con- 
tinuing through July 22nd. Courses in- 
clude anatomy and physiology, laboratory 
course in speech therapy and a laboratory 
course in hearing conservation. For com- 
plete information write: R. M. Grumman, 
Director, Extension Division, Box 1050, 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 





New Superintendent 

Fred L. Sparks, Jr. has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Central New York 
School for the Deaf, succeeding Mr. John 
B. Hague. Mr. Sparks, a veteran of five 
years Army service, is a graduate of 
Clemson College, S. C., and of the normal 
department of Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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COURSES— 


CLINIC— 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER PROGRAM IN AUDIOLOGY 


SYMPOSIUM—tThe symposium is a credit-bearing course summarizing recent 
developments in Aural Rehabilitation. Lecturers include twenty 
of the country’s leading otologists, research workers, and teachers. 


Courses include: Anatomy and Physiology, Audiometry, Pho- 
netics, Speech Reading, Speech for the Deaf, Hearing Aids and 
Auricular Training, and Speech Correction. The courses are open 
to qualified special students or may be applied toward A.B., M.A., 
Ph.D., or D.Ed. degrees. 

Activities in a completely modern laboratory clinic include hearing 
testing, hearing aid evaluations, research in hearing, and demon- 
stration teaching with children and adults. 


Six-weeks Session, June 23-August 2; Nine-week quarter June 23- 
August 28. For further information write to: 


DEAN JAMES H. McBURNEY 
School of Speech 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


























Philippine School for the Deaf 

Since the appearance of the item in the 
April Volta Review about the Philippine 
School for the Deaf, a very gratifying 
letter has been received from Mrs. Maria 
Villa Francisco, Acting Principal. She 
writes: 

“Perhaps you will be interested to know 
that we are gradually rehabilitating our 
school from donations from the American 
Army and the Red Cross. The Army gave 
us tables, benches and scrap lumber, while 
the Red Cross, through the kindness of 
Mr. Jerry Gaston, one of its field workers 
here, secured for us some athletic equip- 
ment, old trays and water pitchers, school 
supplies and many other useful things. 

“Our deaf boys in the shop are now 
busy making all kinds of useful articles 
from the scrap lumber, because we shall 
have a little exhibit in connection with our 
closing program. 

“We are looking forward to a brighter 
future for our country and for our school 
in particular.” 


The faith, courage, optimism and re- 
sourcefulness of the school staff and the 
students deserve recognition and _assist- 
ance. The need for still further aid was 
emphasized by Miss Elvira Llanes, a for- 
mer teacher in the Philippine School who 
is now a research assistant in the Philip- 
pine delegation to the United Nations, 
when she called at the Volta Bureau. 

Individuals, school groups, or civic or- 
ganizations who wish to extend a hand 
across the Pacific may write to Mrs. Maria | 
Villa Francisco, Acting Principal, School 
for the Deaf and the Blind, 1099 F. B. 
Harrison, Pasay, Rizal, Philippines. 





Mrs. Lamb Dies 

It is with sincere regret that news is 
received of the death of Mrs. Helen | 
(George H.) Lamb, a well known teacher 
of lip reading in Worcester, Mass. Many 
persons studied with Mrs. Lamb and were | 
helped not only with their lip reading 
lessons, but some of the larger lessons of 
overcoming physical limitations. 
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A Mobile Hearing Clinic 

The State of Minnesota is to have a mo- 
bile speech and hearing clinic, financed 
by a grant of $15,000 made by the Minne- 
sota Association of Crippled Children and 
Disabled Adults to the University of Minne- 
sota. Miss Laila Larsen, recently asso- 
ciated with the aural rehabilitation pro- 
gram in Deshon General Hospital, Butler, 
Penna., is in charge of the new project. 

Over a period of three or four years 
every county will be visited, until all school 
children in the state have been tested for 
hearing and speech deficiencies. 


Kenfield Memorial Fund Scholarship 


Applications will be considered from 
any hard of hearing prospective teacher 
of lip reading to hard of hearing adults 
who lives in the United States and can 
meet the requirements. The scholarship, 
founded in honor and memory of Miss 
Coralie N. Kenfield of San Francisco, 
California, a teacher known through the 
country for her advanced methods and 
high ideals in teaching lip reading. The 
fund supplies $100.00 a year. Applica- 
tions from those now teaching lip reading 
cannot be considered. For further infor- 
mation, write to the American Hearing 
Society, 1537 35th St., N. W., Washington 
45 > ee 


Scholarships for Students and 
Teachers 

Receipt of a $5,000 gift from the Louis 
D. Beaumont Trust to the Cleveland Hear- 
ing and Speech Center, a Community Fund 
agency affiliated with Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, was announced on January 21] by 
Mrs. Henry E. Heiner, president of the 
Center’s Board of Trustees. 

Of the total amount $2,500 is delegated 
for the Daniel D. Dauby Memorial Fund, 
and is to be used for scholarships for needy 
deaf students and for the training of teach- 
ers of the deaf in the Graduate School of 
Western Reserve University. 

The remainder will be used “for such 
special purposes” as are within the scope 
of the activities of the center, “other than 
general operating and budgetary expenses.” 
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You Have Been Waiting For 


TRAIN YOUR HEARING 


BY 
MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


ows 


Step-by-step lessons for 

those who wish to get 

better use from their 
remaining hearing 


The First Book on Auditory 
Training 
to Result from Rehabilitation 


Work with Deafened Service 
Men 


From Practical Experience in 
an Army General Hospital, 
the Author Presents A 
Course of Lessons which 
Civilians May Use at Home 


A Little Book That Will Pay Big 
Dividends 


Price, $3.00 


ows 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE 1947 OPENING 


of 


oemifhOK LTT Seem, 


FOUNDATION 


/SUMMER CAMP 




















Permanent new summer camp, 
privately endowed, for orally 
trained deaf boys and girls, 
ages 8 to through high school; 
located on the shores of beau- 
tiful Lake Texoma, second 
largest artificial lake in the 
United States. Offering swim- 
ming in new swimming pool, 
horseback riding, handicraft, 
nature study, camping tours, 
fishing, tours of the lake on 
large lake cruiser, varied sport 
program all under competent 
instructors. 


Oral instruction under trained 
teachers. Experienced dietician 
in charge of kitchen. Nurse 
in attendance. 

7 


Limited to 60 children; six weeks 
instruccions and sports for $150.00. 


Write 
JACK LITTLE FOUNDATION 
Box 267, Madill, Oklahoma 


for full particulars. 





Applications now being accepted. 
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Cuban Lions Club Aids Deaf 


Dr. Oscar Ibarra Perez recently ad- 
dressed the Lions Club of Camaguey, Cuba, 
on the possibilities and necessity of educat- 
ing and assisting the deaf and hard of 
hearing children in that country. The club 
has done much in recent years to improve 
the lot of children thus handicapped, es- 
pecially by founding and sustaining the 
“Instituto de Reeducation de Sordomudos 
de Camaguey.” This institute is under the 
guidance and direction of Father Pedro 
de Orbe and his assistant, Miss Gloria Es- 
trada Garcia. 

The address 1s particularly noteworthy 
since the lot of the average acoustically 
handicapped child in Cuba today has not 
been a happy one. The Lions Club, which 
has helped schools in this country as well 
as abroad, deserves hearty applause. 





Scenes from Dr. Bell’s Life 


In an “Open House” at the New York 
School for the Deaf, White Plains, Cadets 
Peter Shuart and Bernard Rothenberg 
acted, respectively, as Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell and Mabel Hubbard (Mrs. Bell) 
in presenting ten scenes depicting some of 
the more familiar episodes in the life of the 
great inventor, including the establishment 
of the Volta Bureau. The facts of the final 
scene, one which drew great applause from 
the audience, were vividly presented. This 
scene highlighted the work of the Volta 
Bureau by presenting the case history of an 
instance where a father and his little deaf 
son were made happy through correspond- 
ence and association with the Volta Bureau. 

Cadets Shuart and Ross were both actual 
participants in the recent film based upon 
Dr. Bell’s life, “Mr. Bell.” This film is 


now ready to be released in all cities. 





Appeal 
The U. P. Deaf & Dumb Institute of 
Allabahad, India, reporting that it is 
gravely handicapped by a lack of vitally 
necessary equipment and trained in- 
structors, makes an appeal to readers of 
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For those with imperfect hearing 


Here’s how it works: plug your bedside 
lamp cord right into the clock. Set the 
clock for your rising hour. 


When that hour comes, the bedside 
light comes on . . . STARTS FLASHING 
ON AND OFF! The Beam Alarm, by its 
recurrent flashes, awakens even the to- 
tally deaf. 





For a regular alarm, in addition to the 
light, simply pull out the alarm switch. 
This sets off a loud buzzing after the light 
has been flashing for 5 minutes. 


THE G-E BEAM ALARM... a new alarm clock | $795 
that awakens you with a flashing light 


The Beam Alarm was developed after 
working with various societies for the 
hard of hearing. Our research department 
obtained much helpful data from the Phil- 
adelphia Society for Better Hearing. 


Aside from its unique feature, the G-E 
Beam Alarm is a fine clock. 


Accurate—electrically checked and reg- 
ulated by your Power Company to corre- 
spond with official Arlington time. De- 
pendable—sealed-in-oil construction needs 
no oiling. Thrifty—year after year of 
service for only about a penny a week. 


The new G-E Beam Alarm is a sen- 
sational value. The supply is limited. See 
your nearest dealer or write the General 
Electric Company, Dept. BA2, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


General Elecrtric Clocks 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


(plus tax) 
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The alarm you've 
always wanted 














Welcome news for the hard-of-hearing! 
An electric alarm clock that wakens you 
gently, surely with a flashing light. 

The Telechron Lite-Call is entirely new 
. . . NO noise to disturb others in the house. 
All you do is set the Lite-Call like an ordi- 
nary alarm clock and plug in your bedside 
lamp. Right on the dot the light starts flash- 
ing and keeps it up till you waken and turn 
it off. Tests prove the Lite-Call will rouse 
you even in daylight. It can be used as a 
conventional alarm clock too. 

It comes in a handsome ivory-colored 
plastic case. The electric clock has Tele- 
chron’s famous accuracy. Precision building 
and sealed-in lubrication assure long ser- 
vice, without winding, oiling or regulating. 
$795 


Plus Tax 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR DEALER'S. 
Price subject to change without notice. 


Cfelechion 


ELECTRIC ClLeCcas 





TELECHRON INC., ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 
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the Volta Review for financial assistance, 
The Institute plans to send its Director, 
S. D. Mishra, to the United States to 
study modern techniques of teaching the 
deaf, and it also plans to purchase hear. 
ing aids and an audiometer, which in. 
struments are needed badly. Funds are 
needed to pay for these instruments and 
for Mr. Mishra’s expenses and passage. 
Contributions may be sent to: U. P, 
Deaf & Dumb Instifute, 12 Nawab Yousuf 
Road, Allahabad, India. Formal acknowl. 


edgement from the Institute is promised. 





Colorado Speech Conference 


At the Sixteenth Annual Rocky Mountain 
Speech Conference, sponsored by the 
School of Speech, Denver University, held 
February 13, 14, 15, the education of the 
deaf and hard of hearing had a program. 

A symposium was held with Dr. Robert 
Harrington, University of Denver, presid- 
ing. Mrs. Olive Rodgers, teacher at the 
Day School for the Deaf, Denver, and Mr. 
August A. Greve, Senior Training Officer, 
Special Rehabilitation Training Unit, Vet- 
erans Administration, completed the panel. 

Mrs. Rodgers also gave a demonstration 
of methods used in the preschool and | 
kindergarten of the Hearing Conservation | 
Department of Evans School. 








National Forum | 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the | 
National Forum on Deafness and Speech | 
Pathology was held at Dayton, Ohio, 
March 14 and 15, and was well attended. | 
Dr. Helen S. Lane, Principal of Central | 
Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis, was! 
elected to the Presidency. 





Come With Me to the Caribbean 
(Continued from page 269) 


and whether she had been black or white. 

Sans Souci is called the palace of 36 
doors, a number of which are yet to bt) 
seen. The stucco that once adorned it has 
cracked away, exposing bare brick ané 
stone foundations. The roof has long sine 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH SCHOOLS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
UNIT ONE 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 





HEALTH 
412 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
sCHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND InN 
HAND 





A SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


HEALTH: The placing of this school in the sun warmed climate of Florida was done for 
the purpose of avoiding as much as possible the colds and catarrhal disturbances that seriously 
interfere with.much vocal and oral advancement in children. Outdoor classes, heated rooms 
in cool weather, sun baths, outdoor play programs, small gardens for each child, trips to 
Florida's beauty spots. 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Emphasis ig upon normalizing voice quality. 
If we can have the child from pre-school age, little "Deaf Quality" of voice is noticeable. In 
the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been established, voices usually can be 
improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All avenues of oral and aural 
education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Special tutoring service through a university for hearing students will be provided for the 
graduate who has had three-quarters of his educational training in this school. 


SPEECH READING FOR ADULTS—SPEECH CORRECTION 


TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT: The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL 
EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. Applicants from our school may 
qualify for B.S. degree in education granted by the University of Tampa by meeting the re- 
quirements of that institution. 





SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assisant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 
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CAMP PETER PAN 


At LAKE RONKONKOMA, N. Y. 


A NON PROFIT HEARING CAMP AND 


Peter Pan called a group of 12 Deaf Babies to a 
Fairyland 22 years ago. We have started numer- 
ous youngsters on their speech way into a hear- 
ing world. 
and fun of Camp Life. 


Lip-reading and speech between the campers and 
staff can only be achieved by eternal vigilance 
and a small enrollment. 


Individual instruction in all sports, crafts, swim- 
ming. 
Pony Ring and Bridle Paths in the Pine woods. 


Our Visual and Hearing Aids are used daily in 


Accommodations in all-year residences with home comforts for the pre-school child. Daily 
drive to private beaches of salt water of Sound, Bay or Ocean. Weekly outings by Private 
Motor Boats and educational trips to all points of interest. 


No uniform or blankets required. 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. IL. N. Y. 
Registered by New York State Education Dept. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


OWNED AND CONDUCTED by a 
Staff of Educators of the Deaf 


Let your little one share in the joy 


3 yrs.— 6 yrs. 
7 yrs.—12 yrs. 


10 Brownies 
10 Pirates 


Riding instruction on Peter Pan’s own 


Class Work. 





Inclusive fee, $250.00 


al 








caved in, leaving a structure so picturesque 
that for many years to come it will be a 
‘ camera fan’s paradise. Native families, for 
a small gratuity, appear eager to be caught 
in the camera’s lens. But the ‘chief dif_i- 
culty I found in using my own camera 
was that everybody is in everybody else’s 
way and that the entire scene is perpetuum 
mobile. 

A picnic lunch was served us passengers 
al fresco on deal tables under large trees 
in one of the courtyards of the palace. 
Shades of Henri Christophe! What if he 
were able to survey the panorama from his 
ghostly realm! While we awaited our indi- 
vidual turns to be served, the huge quanti- 
ties of cold roast chicken, sandwiches, and 
other tidbits, which the stewards from our 
ship had transported to appease our com- 
bined appetites, natives again solicited our 
patronage. A young colored girl displayed 
to me her stock of baskets, but I had al- 
ready four of varying sizes hanging on 
my arm, not to mention the folding tables 
awaiting me in Cap Haitien. 





“Un, deux, trois, quatre,” I counted in 
my inadequate French, pointing to my ac- 
quisitions. She smiled understandingly and 
with a “Bon jour, Madame,” withdrew. 

Late in the afternoon we returned to the 
town in the same old cars that had brought 
us, then all loaded down with purchases, 
boarded the tenders back to the ship. Black 
beach boys helped us. Towards evening the 
other passengers who had made the longer 
trip to the Citadel de La Ferriére, returned, 
“thighsore and weary” from the jolting 
they got on the long ride on horseback over 
hill and dale. They had had a magnificent 
time nevertheless, they said, for the Citadel 
is still in an amazing state of preserva- 
tion, a sight to remember for a lifetime. 

Again we felt the throb of the ship’s 
engines as it continued on its way to Ha 
vana. Haiti’s mountains rose dark from 
the shore as we passed them in the evening. 
And as the stars became brighter in the 
sky, I felt that this thrilling excursion, like 
a flash of an image, would come back to 
me again and again. 
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The New PERMO-MAGNETIC RADIOEAR 


is the QUIETEST hearing aid 


ever made by Radioear* 


There are no openings 


in front of the microphone case 


The new Permo-Magnetic Radioear 
—the hearing aid without crystals— 
achieves, to a greater extent than in 
any other previous Radioear model, a 
new sense of freedom from clothing 
and cord noises. *There are no open- 
ings in front of the Permo-Magnetic 
Radioear microphone case . . . a radical 
departure in hearing aid design. 


Radioear invites you to make the 
following test with the new Permo- 
Magnetic: directly rub the front of 
your Radioear microphone on your 
clothing in a deliberate attempt to 
generate noise. You will find, to your 
complete amazement, that you cannot 
drown out the voices you wish to hear 
by “clothing” or ‘“‘cord’”’ noise. 


Never before has any Radioear been 
so quiet—and Radioear has always 
had a reputation for making quiet 
hearing aids. 


But this is only one of many unusual 
features of the new Permo-Magnetic: 


—NO CRYSTALS—Neither heat, damp or rainy 
weather, nor age will affect this microphone. 


=—The “Noisemaster”—a new kind of noise 
control used to screen out extremely high 








UNIPHONE 
1-piece 


MULTIPOWER 
2-piece 


and low frequency noises—an exclusive 
Permo-Magnetic feature. 

—The “Phonemaster”—that enables you to 
hear over the phone with ease and assur- 
ance—another unique feature. 

—The Powerizer to control the total volume 
range, moderate power or super power, in 
the same instrument. 

—Selective power output, adjustable micro- 
phone response, much wider flexibility of 
tone control, 


You'll want to see and hear this new 
and different Permo-Magnetic, the 
greatest advance in Radioear hearing 
aids since the introduction of the 
vacuum tube. See your nearest Radio- 
ear Distributor. Ask him to show you 
both models—the one-piece Uniphone 
and the two-piece Multipower. Both 
have all of the Permo-Magnetic fea- 
tures. We believe you will enjoy a 
hearing thrill different from any you 
have ever experienced. 





THE NEW 


PERMOMAGNETIC 


RADIOEAR 





E.A. MYERS & SONS 
Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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Kinzie Books 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. For 
small hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age. 
The plan consists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, ete., and gradually enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child's 


POMBO covercccscsccccccocccoscvecsoncovscscscoccscosssscccsecocosossoecsoee $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE Il. For 
children from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 


and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading........ $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III represents 
the beginning of formal lip reading instruction. In 
addition to lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
ful in adult as well as junior classes...............00+++- $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
1V—a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
for the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. “The most compre 
hensive beok on the subject thus far available.” 
Hygeia Magasine. ............cccsseseesssensseeesenensscessenenonnnes $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICES 


Books I, II, and III (mimeographed)...............++ 
Books I, Tl, TIL,, amd [V..........ccccceccsceressrerceeeees 


All prices postpaid in the United States 


Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 











BETTER 


HEARING 


with the 


Thirty-four years of hearing 
aid background developed 
this new, smaller size, lighter 
weight and smartly designed 
for all-around performance .. . 


SOLITAIRE 
SINGLE UNIT 


All Occasional GEM 


Call for Free Demonstration 
or write for Booklet “V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 
47 West 34th Street at Broadway 
New York City 





Hearing Aids of Merit since 1912 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 275) 


wholly partisan effort to get women to 
take their hats off in the theatre. Once, 
after | had had to ask a woman twice to 
remove a large cartwheel from her head, 
I explained nicely to her that seeing was 
very important to me, since I could not 
hear. Whereupon the woman next to me 
put in her oar. “Why don’t you get one 
6f these hearing aids?” she asked. “Be. 
cause I can’t hear with them,” I replied. 
“But they make very good ones nowa- 
days; why don’t you try one?” “Dear 
madam,” I answered, “practically every 
hearing aid man in the District of Colum. 
bia and several in Baltimore have tried 
to make me hear, and not one has yet 
succeeded in doing so.” Which shut her 
up, anyhow. : 


Better Speech for More People 


The following letter could hardly be 
called a plea for special preferential treat- 
ment; and though it does lean a bit toward 
“blaming the other fellow,” it offers such 
good ideas that I am offering it for con- 
sideration. 


Dear Molly Mather: 


I want to tell you how delighted I am 
with the Volta Review and how much it 
has helped me already, giving me hope 
and helpful suggestions. As I read, two 
thoughts came to me which I want to 
pass on to you, as nothing should be over 
looked that could be of assistance to per 
sons afflicted with loss of hearing. I find 
that much of my difficulty is because so 
few people speak distinctly. Tone and 
timbre of voice count, too. So, as schools 
are taking up the teaching of lip reading, 
would it not be advisable to teach children 
proper use of the voice, and correct 
speech? When they leave school, this 
would be an asset, because many em- 








ployers are hard of hearing, and would | 


prefer employees who speak clearly. 


My second thought was that records | 
made especially for those who are “learn: | 


ing to listen,” by someone who speaks | 
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Way do some people have more difficulty 
than others in getting adjusted to a hearing 
aid? There are any number of answers, most 
of them having to do with the individual’s 
own hearing loss. 

But sometimes the answer can be traced 
to the way people learn to use the instrument. 
Hearing specialists have given a great deal 
of consideration to the proper use of hearing 
aids and their advice can be summed up in 
two general rules: 

First, “Know the instrument itself.” Be- 
fore any beginner uses a hearing aid, he should 
learn what results to expect—what the pos- 
sibilities and limitations of the instrument 


are. And of course, one of the first steps is 


learning the proper use of tone and volume 
controls. 
The second rule is, “Don’t try to do too 
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FIRST STEPS TO FULL 
HEARING AID ENJOYMENT 


much too soon.” Practice periods should be 
kept brief—possibly fifteen minutes the first 
day. For some people, too much practice is 
fatiguing. Beginners are advised to practice 
conversation with one person in a quiet room 
at the start. After that they can join group 
conversations. Gradually they can try noisy 
locations and large gatherings. 

Of course, temperaments vary, ranging all 
the way from the person who is immediately 
at ease with a hearing aid to the person who 
has considerable difficulty making the adjust- 
ment. But most people need some help and 
for them the friendly advice of a Western 
Electric Hearing Aid dealer is particularly 
valuable. With his assistance, they find that 
a gradual, unhurried adjustment to a hearing 
aid helps them learn to use the instrument to 
the best advantage. 


This message is one of a Series 
from Western Electric, makers of 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


It is written for everyone who 
is interested in hearing aids and 
hearing problems. 














DIRECTORY 


SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 .U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

574 Jersey Avenue 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

216 N. E. Third Street 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO 5 (Texas) 

401-2 Ogilvie Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 

414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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well and not too fast, would be a great 
help to the adult hard of hearing. Later, 
the same words could be easier to recog. 
nize when spoken less clearly. People su 
fering from retarded perception simply 
can’t get a sentence that is rattled off i 
jig time. 
Thank you for listening in. I look for. 
ward to the Volta Review each month, — 
Mrs. JoHN GRAHAM, . 

E. CLARIDON, OHIO. 

















Those are both interesting suggestions, 9 
Mrs. Graham. As a matter of fact, speech 
and voice correction are part of the cur 
ricula of public schools in almost every 
large city, and are assuming increasing | 
importance, as the radio increases public § 
awareness of the importance of good! 
voices. The idea of making records ex§ 
pecially for people who are “learning to® 
listen” has been employed to some extent! 
in a few schools for the deaf where there 
are extensive acoustic programs. Let's 
offer the same idea for the consideration § 
of some of the hearing clinics that are¥ 
springing up all over the country. i 


Try This on Your Lip Reading Class | 


Somebody told me a story the other 
day that almost tied me in knots before 
I finally “got it.” I offer it here because 
it is a good story, and because it is prac- 
tically impossible to read from the lips. 


Two Hollywood extras were discussing 
a third lady, an ex-extra, who had gone 
up in the movie world and was being 
given real parts and a real salary. They 
were wondering whether affluence would 
improve her disposition, from which they 
had suffered much in the past. 


“No,” said one of them flatly. “She 
won’t improve any. She stunk in skunk, 
and she'll stink in mink.” 


It took a lot of diagramming to get 
that across to me. If any lip reader gets 
it without benefit of hearing, I'll give him 
a gold Oscar with a wreath of green 
orchids around it. 

Sincerely yours, 
MoLLy MATHER. 
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| “EVEREADY” 

| “MINI-MAX’” 

-“B” BATTERIES 
for Better 


Hearing 
l-O-N-G-E-R! 


“T 


w YO 


Stay in the 
Driver’s Seat! 





arbon Company, Ie rk i, N.Y: 
420 4 Street, 


for size, the most compact.. 
economical, “Eveready” “Mini-Max” “B” batteries are 


designed to help you get better hearing 1l-o-n-g-e-r. Get 
them from your hearing-aid dealer. 


OU GET more full-volume operation when and as 
you need it...replace “B” batteries less frequently 


... Start long trips with confidence... with “Eveready” “B” 
batteries. Because there’s no waste space between cells 
inside... it’s all used for extra energy-producing material! 


Ounce for ounce, the greatest energy producers...size 
. penny for penny, the most 


The registered trade-marks “Eveready” and " Mini-Max” 
distinguish products of 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


30 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide 


UCC) 


ert. MINI-MAX 
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VACOLITE 


presents the 
NEW, SMALLER 


| Yaco pak 


ONE-UNIT 
Convertible 
HEARING AID 

With the patented 


continuously variable 
frequency control 


For Delivery Particulars 
Write 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY 


3003 No. Henderson 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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New School for Young Deaf Children 


The opening of the Co-operative School 
for Deaf Children, sponsored by the Hous- 
ton (Texas) Co-operative Club, has been 
announced by Mrs. Lucille P. Turner, head 
teacher of the school. The enrollment at 
present is five pupils, taught by Mrs. Tur- 
ner and an assistant experienced in kinder- 
garten work. 

All deaf children between the ages of 
three and six years are eligible for admit- 
tance. The school is patterned after the 
Dallas Pilot Institute for the Deaf and will 
prepare children to enter the state school 
in Austin, Texas, when they are of school 
age. In addition to educating the children, 
the Co-operative Club plans to have parents 
of the children meet once a week in order 
to educate them to the individual problems 
which face the children and advise them 
how to assist with the child’s education. 





School Reports 

The Volta Bureau Library wishes to 
thank the Florida State School for the 
Deaf and the Blind and the Maryland 
State School for the Deaf for contributing 
their school reports. The Library also ap- 
preciates the Annual Report and Statement 
of the New Zealand League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 


The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 272) 


the book, On the dresser, Under the pillow, 
or By the radio. When she hides the thim- 
ble, she tells us where to look. 

She draws a great many things on her 
blackboard, calling them by name, and she 
writes and copies numbers and letters. 
Birthdays of people she knows and all spe- 
cial days, such as Valentine’s Day and 
Easter, are very interesting to her. 

Last week she learned to tie a bow. She 
went about saying “bow” and tying bows 
on everything. She wanted a kite, as other 
children in the neighborhood had been fly- 
ing them. We taught her the name and 
talked about flying kites. We bought her 
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umm Teachers of Lip Reading o===2 


California 
Beverly Hille 


Mes. Luosura M. Moons 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


San Jose 

Mrs. LintiANn CO. Dorzy 
685 S. 5th St. 

Phone: Col. 165-W 


Santa Barbara 


Miss Franogs E. DAVIDSON 
1615% Bath Street 


Colorado 


Denver 


Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITE 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6805 


District of Columbia 
Washington (9) 
Miss Frances H. Downss 
2311 Conn, Ave., N. W. 
Phone: North 1874. 


Mrs. ELizaBETH HELM NITOHIB 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. Porrze 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss EvIzaABerH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Phone: 6561 
Illinois 
Chicago, 4 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 


Kansas 


Wichita 


Miss LenNnA BRYANT 
= 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4928 


Maryland 
Silver Spring 


Miss Mary B. CAMPBELL 
9410 Columbia Blvd. 


Massachusetts 
Boston 16 


Miss May H. Lauavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston 16 

New Enouanp SoHOOL 
or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Massachusetts 


Brockton 


Miss Harrier M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Mrs. ArtHur J. YOuNG 
21 Fruit St. 


Michigan 
Ypsilanti 
Miss Anns M. BuncEee 


Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal Oollege 


New Hampshire 
Hillsborough Center 
Miss Mary G. HEARTY 


New Jersey 
East Orange 


Mrs. Susim F. Variox 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MARGARET B. RIOHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Mrs. MARGUBRITE G. JAMES 


87-40 Elmhurst Ave., Elmhurst, L 


Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Miss Mary Paviine RA 
Mrs. KaTHryYn A. ORDMAN 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss MARTHA P. TURNER 
850 Park Ave., Zone 21 


Miss MARY Woop WHITSHURST 
654 Madison Ave., near 60th St, 


Zone 21 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss Marcarst Dunw 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 2745 
Syracuse 

Miss Evizasera G. DseLayy 

610 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


North Carolina 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BuDLone 
2140 Queen Street 


Ohio 
Columbus 


Miss Marre K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. JouHn E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranten 


Mrs. Beatriczs R. GoOoDFRIBND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 


Mes. Wm. T. Onay 
511 Walnut Lane 
Teaching at U. S. Naval Hosp. 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 


Miss Marre SLACK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy MoCavuGHRiIn 
918 Henderson 8t., Apt. 8 


Greenville 
Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLB 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss Louise HILLYER 
4138 A, Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston (6) 

Miss Aticz I. PuTNaM 
8610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Houston 6 

Mrs. Luortte P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-8562 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 
LyNoHBURG SoHOoOL oF Lip 
READING 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 
Mrs. R. A. DAavipson 
2517 Manito Bivd. 


Wisconsin 


Appleton 
Mrs. Exvpora H. 8 

820 E. Washington 8t. 
Phone: 2343 


CANADA 


Quebee 


Montreal 

Mrss Marcarer J. WoRCEsSTzR 
1509 Sherbrooke S8t., West 
Phone FI 2851 








OUR SUPPLY OF 


TELEPHONE AMPLIFIERS 


IS STILL LIMITED 


They are available, however, to 
hard-of-hearing persons who 
urgently need them. 


Ask your local Tele- %% 
phone Business Office | 
for a demonstration. 





% A small apparatus to amplify telephone reception. 
May be tuned to different volumes. Attached to your 
telephone for a nominal monthly charge. 











STOCK EAR MOLDS 


Eepecially designed to fit the average ears, 
giving maxi- 
mum comfort 
and efficiency. 
Made of clear 
Lucite. This 
material can 
be easily filed 
and polished 
for slight 
alterations. 
Adapted to all 
types of midg- 
et receivers. 
No plaster im- 
pression neces- 
sary. Size may 
be determined 
by a novel pa- 
per scale sup- 
plied on re- 
quest. 


DEALERS—Write for Prices Today. 
” WE ARE ALSO EQUIPPED ° 
TO MAKE REPAIRS ON 
. ALL HEARING AIDS | 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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one and she learned to fly it after a few 
tries. 


H. C., Arkansas 


Mother is No Longer “Forlorn” 
J. D., now three and a half years old, has 


always been a 5undle of nervous activity 
but the new nursery school in Miami, 
Florida, is providing outlets for energy. 

He has never been good at eating and 
I still feed him, but sometimes he is more 
willing to eat than at other times. When 
we move into our own home I will be able 
to put food before him and then leave him 
alone, but not now. School will be out 
then and I won’t have to worry about send- 
ing him off without breakfast, as I do 
now. His sleeping is first good and then 
bad. He will sleep all night for a week and 
the next week he will lie awake three 
fourths of the night. Naps are somewhat in 
the same category; he sleeps some days and 
others not. Behavior! That is something 
indescribable. There are times when he 
acts just like a normal boy—good and bad; 
but there are other times when it seems as 
if the devil possessed him. 

We are still having trouble getting J. D. 
to watch our lips. He is improving slowly 
but it takes time. He reads a few com- 
mands but very few nouns. His vocabu- 
lary is limited to bye-bye, baba for baby, 
oo for shoe, and hello, which at times is 
very plain. 

J. D. attends school from nine to twelve 
and he loves it. We parents are fortunate 
in having our children picked up and re- 
turned home, and J. D. has yet to refuse to 
ride with some one he doesn’t know. 

I remember how forlorn I was a little 
over a year ago. There was no school here, 
I knew of only one other deaf child, and 
I was always wondering, “Are we alone? 
Are we the only ones?” Our school in 
Miami was organized a year ago the first 
of February, with five children. Now we 
have sixteen regular children ranging in 
age from two and a half to five years. We 
do not have enough teachers, but we hope 
to have that remedied by next year. 


B. A., Florida 
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‘Aous HEARING AIDS got that way 


Raytheon contributions to de- 
velopment of the Hearing Aid 
as a fine precision-electronic 
instrument. 





Pictured, actual size, is a group of the earliest Raytheon 
Hearing Aid tubes. Alongside it, also actual size, is the 
latest Raytheon Flat Hearing Aid Tube...the CK512AX., 


Apart from the improvement in hearing qualities, just 
look at the difference in size! The present Raytheon Flat 
Tube is only a fraction of the size of the other... yet good 
for five times the life. 


This is but one of many Raytheon developments which 
have helped make the modern Hearing Aid a fine precision- 
electronic instrument. Such contributions to better hearing 
have made Raytheon the leading Hearing Aid tube... out- 
numbering all other makes combined by nine to one! 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Special Tube Section 
blechonts 55 CHAPEL STREET, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, INC. 


Founded 1903 
Private Lessons — Practice Classes — Normal Course 
Mary Pauline Ralli: Director—Kathryn Alling Ordman, 
Frances M. Segel, Voice and Speech 
Approved by New York State Education Department 
342 MADISON AVE&., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2 - 6423 (near 43rd St.) 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pi Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORB 
462 No. Oakhurs: Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 








Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Specializing in the fitting of hearing aids 
The most efficient and wearable instrument 
for each patient is the one recommended. 
Many are of the All-in-One type. 

Hours 9:30-4-30. Saturday 9:30-1:00. By appointment. 
475 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
(cor. 41st St.) LE 2-3427 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
For Children and Adults 
Auditory Training and Lip Reading 
Fitting of Hearing Aids and Instruction in their Use 


654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bu 8-6123 


MARTHA P. TURNER 


Speech Correction — Voice Training 
Lip Reading 
Formerly Instructor in the Army Rehabilitation 


Program for the Hard-of-Hearing 
Hoff General Hospital, Santa Barbara, California 


850 Park Avenue New York 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-5920 By appointment. 











LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
MRS. TRASK MISS MACKEY 


Approved by Veterans Administration to Give 
Instruction to Veterans Under GI Bill of Rights 


Telephone: 
Pennypacker 6780 


1420 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Preparing the Hard of Hearing Child 
(Continued from page 276) 


her speech progress. Blank records can 
be bought and recorded at a nominal cost. 
Maryanne showed much interest at hearing 
her own voice, and I think it can be used 
to a great advantage in creating speech 
interest as well as improving on voice tone 
and pronunciation. I have started studying 
lip-reading so that I may help ber with that. 

I have noted in reports from other moth- 
ers that all these “rubella” children have a 
lot of nervous energy. Too much activity 
which is over-stimulating reflects in their 
appetite and consequently their growth. It 
also reflects on Mother’s nerves in no lesser 
degree. I have found that by inducing quiet 
games such as working puzzles or coloring, 
it is possible to carry on a conversation 
with the child, and this is a good time to 
get in some speech training. 

These children need more loving than 
a normal child. I do not mean spoiling 
and pampering. There is no place for a 
pampered adult so do not cultivate this 
kind of selfishness in the children, but do 
love them. It gives them a feeling of se- 
curity. Some people do not believe in pets 
for children, but in my opinion the happi- 
ness they derive from loving and caring for 
an animal offsets any harm. Maryanne has 
always had a cat and it is her responsi- 
bility to feed it. She has learned kind- 
ness and gentleness. She also has a deep 
love for dogs and other animals. She can 
now hear her cat purr and knows it is happy 
when it is purring. 

Of course, hard of hearing children ask 
very few questions, since they lack the 
words to ask with. It keeps Mother con- 
stantly on the alert to create interest in 
the familiar surroundings. The children 
are used to seeing and using so many name- 
less objects that they see no point to 
knowing what they are. Maryanne began 
a year ago asking “What’s this?” or 
“‘What’s that?” and now the ever-recurring 
question is “Where did you get it?” 

Maryanne has now reached a vocabulary 
of 500 words, not counting many proper 
names. I have ceased looking on her con- 
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This is the complete MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . . . with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 e One West 34th Street ¢ New York 1, N. Y. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











NEW STREAMLINED EDITION 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 
By MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Pioneer Teacher of Lip Reading 
Clear Presentation of a Basic Method 
A new, valuable feature in this Sixth Edition is 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 


An Application to Lip Reading of 
Modern Methods of Teaching Languages 


$3.00 Postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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dition with a feeling of defeat and now feel 
pride at her accomplishments, and I look 
forward with great anticipation to new de- 
velopments. I think it is fitting and proper 
that I should add here that it takes a lot 
of faith and prayer. May each mother of 
a hard of hearing child have the blessings 
I have! 





A Visit to Norma 
(Continued from page 277) 

motions. Mom began to cry with her face, 
and the nurse hurried her out. Dad took a 
piece of paper and explained that everyone 
was quite deaf above the eighth floor of a 
big building; and, since this was the tenth 
floor, the ears were of no use. What floor 
was Norma on? Michael naively wrote in 
his baby hand. On the seventh. Then she 
could hear? Yes, Michael was jealous. 
No, Michael should not be jealous. Norma, 
who was four, was on the babies’ floor; 
Michael was a big boy, upstairs with the 
big boys, where nobody could hear. 

And so the days passed. And the sur- 
geons conferred again. And this time the 
hospital record read: “Totally deaf; no re- 
actions from any rotation or caloric tests. 
Audiometer score: 100 db.” 

Dad and Mom came more often now. 
Michael wondered why they didn’t bother 
with paper and pencil when they conversed. 
Had they tricked him again? Oh, no! 
Didn’t Michael realize, Dad asked, that 
there was a way to understand people— 
called lip-reading? And he tried it. He 
liked it because it was faster than writing, 
and so much fun, too—like a game. So he 
had progressed another step. No more 
paper and pencil for him, that was only 
for babies. 

Then Norma was brought upstairs, to 
be with him. She was looking fine, this 
sister of his, from whom he had caught 
the disease by kissing her secretly just be- 
fore she was to leave for the hospital. She 
amazed him by her skill as a lip-reader. 
Never once did she ask him to repeat what 
he said. She could even read his lips with 
her head turned. Michael could not do 
this. He had to stare intently at the speaker. 
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Only 35 oz. without 
batteries y 


|’, ECONOMICAL 
3 ig Batteries Last Longer 


NEW PARAVOX ABOUT SIZE OF SPECTACLE CASE—SLIM— 
SLENDER—EXCLUSIVE PLASTIC CHASSIS GREAT PROTECTION 
AGAINST BREAKAGE, ASSURES ONE-MINUTE SERVICE 


Thousands acclaim the PARAVOX 'Xtra-Thin Hearing Aid as their 
“Number One” choice. 


lt has everything, we believe, desirable in an Aid. Small size, 
slimness that nestles under garments, lightweight (about 6 ounces 
even with batteries), high fidelity amplification,—and only one cord. 


No longer need you carry bulky batteries or a separate battery 
carrier which you may hide in your back pocket (if you are a man) 
or on your person (if you are a woman). PARAVOX, with its one-case, 
one-cord, can be your answer to greater comfort and hearing ease. 


SEE PARAVOX BEFORE YOU BUY! Try it, test it, and you, too, will 
know why thousands have bought it. 


ASK FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET "Hearing Electrically”. 
It's free,— tells you how a bird note travels through the PARAVOX. 
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10c ‘A’ Battery 

lasts 60 hours. 
Using the ‘A’conomizer (at 
left above) you can save 
on ‘A’ batteries. Cut your 
hearing aid costs this 
PARAVOX way. 





MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. — 2056 East 4th Street — CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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The 


CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 


with manual $13.50 











Series Il. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths_ $10.00 

Series I, II and III__ $37.50 
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He was jealous again. He resolved to be- 
come skilled in this most subtle of arts; to 
be the best lip-reader in the world. 


* * * 


Now Michael is a man. He is still as 
deaf as ever, and he knows he will never 
hear again. Dad broke it gently and gradu- 
ally many years ago, but somehow it had 
not hurt. For by that time Michael was 
skilled in lip-reading. And Norma is a 
young lady. She still reads her brother's 
lips with her head turned, but Michael is 


no longer jealous. 





Twentieth Century Trends 
(Continued from page 262) 


ent in the reading and social studies pro- 
grams. The Elson-Gray Basic Readers were 
used in 77.1 per cent of the schools in 
1942. The Kelty history series and the 
Atwood-Thomas geography series were 
each used in 57.1 per cent of the schools, 
No such marked preference for texts oc- 
curred in other subjects. 


Information on the perennial problem 
of vocabulary building revealed that apart 
from text book lists and teachers’ discre- 
tion, 18 other lists served as guides, show- 
ing little unanimity in choice with the 
exception of Thorndike’s word list, which 
was used in 18 schools. Gates’ word list 
was used in 7 schools; Stone’s list, in 3; 
and Dolch’s, Kelty’s, Durrell’s, and Horn’s 
lists were each used in 2 schools. Two 
schools had compiled their own lists, and 
one school had made a list for the first 
two years. The following lists were men- 
tioned by one school each: Dr. M. L. 
Groff’s list; Dr. Jean Utley’s list; the New 
Jersey list (March Annals, 1941); the I. 
K. U. list; Mastery Word List; Boston 
Word List for Spelling; A Study of English 
Word Values by Faucet and Maki; Pressey 
and Elam’s list; and the vocabulary in the 
Language Drill Stories by Croker, Jones, 
and Pratt. 

Considerably more uniformity was found 
in the teaching of language. Out of 38 
schools, 28 used Straight Language for the 
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4 GET LONGER 
SERVICE WITH 


| BURGESS BATTERIES... 


ANO THEVRE SO EASILY 
RECOGNIZED AT THE 
STORE WHERE 

4 BUY THEMS 







Burgess A and B batteries are first 

choice of thousands because they fit all vac- 
uum tube instruments . . . they give long-life 
service and noise-free reception. It’s easy to spot 
™ the Burgess stripes at 
| your agent’s, or on the 
| counter at drug, radio, 
| hardware or department 
| stores. They mean gen- 
| uine Burgess Quality. 














Look for the bright new pack- 
aging on Burgess hearing aid 
batteries. Buy Burgess and 
you buy the best. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY... FREEPORT...ILLINOIS 








FIND OUT WHY THE 


DEAF 


CALL IT A MIRACLE 


About *; size and weight 
of old style hearing aids 


You'd call this new Beltone Mono-Pac 
Hearing Aid a miracle, too, if you had 
been wearing a clumsy, annoying, bat- 
tery pack strapped to your body with 
entangling wires, and then suddenly 
found the new Electronic Beltone. It’s 
a single-unit hearing aid—so small you 
can hide it with the palm of your hand 
—so light you forget you are wearing it— 
so thin it is lost from sight—-so efficient 
you bless the day you learned about it. 
Those are a few of the reasons why 
more people hear with Beltones than 
with any other one-unit hearing aid. 


GET FREE BOOK ABOUT HEARING PROBLEMS 
and about the 
NEW 


i f MONO-PAC 


HEARING AID 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. VR-76M 
1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 

Please send me, without obligation, FREE informa- 

tion concerning the new Beltone with the amazing 

X-Cell which out-performs units 5 times its size. 


Name 
Address... 
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Deaf by Edith Fitzgerald. Four schools — 
used The Barry Five Slate System, and 
three schools used The Wing Symbols, 
Each of the following systems was used 
in one school: McKee’s Language Outline; 
adapted use of Alcorn’s Conversational 
Reader; and Vinson’s Logical System of 
Language-T eaching. 

In the past three decades, much has been 
accomplished in educating the deaf through 
a more scientific approach to many of the 
problems confronting educators in this 
field. The progress made in the future will 
depend to a large extent upon the ever- 
increasing use of scientific experiments and 
application of the findings to the classroom 
problems. 





The Deaf in Greece 
(Continued from page 266) 


Miss Varytimidou learned in this coun- 
try the latest methods of teaching speech, 
language and reading to the deaf. She 
was assigned to serve as an interne in the 
Pre-School Demonstration Class. At first 
quite disturbed over working with thirty. 
month-old deaf children, she now is deter: 
mined to inspire the officials of her coun- 
try to admit children at a much earlier 
age. She had not realized the problems of 
the hard of hearing. At the Center, she 
taught children with small amounts of 
residual hearing, using the desk-type aids. 
She returned to Greece with one of these 
instruments, fitted with dual receivers and ~ 
dual controls. She was also given an in- ~ 
dividual hearing aid and a supply of bat- — 
teries. She avidly read books in the Cen- 
ter’s technical library, and has many pages 
of notes treasured carefully in her luggage. 

Miss Varytimidou is happy to return to 
her native land to help others to teach the 
deaf, and she is happy for another reason. 
She has a wardrobe of warm dresses, and 
pretty hats, sweaters, hose and shoes. But 
she would have preferred to take back with 
her an audiometer and many other things 
which the school sorely needs. She still 
hopes for the $1000 worth of equipment 
that UNRRA once planned to send. 





